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Editorial 


By MEANS OF LATIN 


Our pedagogical friends have been telling us we must not 
teach Latin to our students but teach our students by means of 
Latin. For myself as a college and university teacher I aspire to 
go a step farther and by means of Latin to share with my pupils 
all that I have acquired of culture and the humanities, historical 
insight, the meaning of life, a philosophy of living, inspiration 
for higher things, encouragement in facing the disappointments 
along the way, whatever I have absorbed of the best that men 
have thought and said and done. For this purpose I have found 
most useful, on the Latin side, Cicero’s De Senectute and certain 
parts of Horace and Vergil. If this aspiration sometimes, or even 
often, seems to divert me, as some would think, from the business 
immediately at hand in the classical classroom, I am not greatly 
concerned. 

Looking back upon my own teachers, I find few that did not 
render an adequate service so far as the circumstances of the time 
and place permitted. But of those of this type two men stand forth 
in my memory outstandingly. They were specialists each so 
eminent in his own field that their names would at once rise to 
the lips of almost everyone who reads these lines if I were only 
to mention their respective specialties. They both taught the 
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technical minutiae of their fields to their students, too; but each 
of them did far more than this. One was inter alia interested in 
politics, both domestic and foreign, and in current events. To 
listen to him in his classroom was more instructive than reading 
any daily paper, especially since everything he said was inter- 
penetrated with an insight, a breadth of knowledge, and a humor- 
ous veneer of sophistication all of which we would vainly seek to 
match in any magazine or book. Yet I never knew students to 
work so hard for any other teacher nor get so much. 

The other was a philosopher and a master of comparative litera- 
ture. To sit at his feet was to have poured in one’s lap the riches 
of every tongue and of every field of knowledge. And if the 
parallels were occasionally more valuable for their own content 
than for their aptness to the passage under discussion, we grate- 
fully received what was lavished upon us. 

Both these men profoundly influenced me; and if they had 
stuck more devotedly to their lasts, my life would now be the 
poorer. Rightly or wrongly I strive to follow magno intervallo 
in their footsteps. I realize that in college there is more oppor- 
tunity of doing all this than there is in the secondary school. Yet 
if I were teaching elementary Latin or Caesar, I should not con- 
sider that I had rendered full service to my pupils unless I had 
implanted at least a modicum of such things among the so-called 


fundamentals. 
R. C. F. 

















ON TEACHING FRENCH AND LATIN? 


By Anita M. SHOWERMAN 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, High School 


From changing methods languages in the secondary schools 
are never free. Be they ancient or modern, they are not allowed 
to settle into self-complacency. Latin has received a variety of 
shocks that have caused her to look with some doubt on certain 
practices of former days. French has for many years been the 
target of experimentation, and battles between direct-method 
adherents and those of the opposite camp have been as heated as 
the famous encounters between classicists and romanticists in 
nineteenth-century France. 

In some ways this warring of faiths in the cause of languages 
has brought about interesting results, among them a closer associ- 
ation of French and Latin. Not so long ago, though they were 
both classed under the heading “language,” the suggestion of a 
similarity ended for the most part there; and each was quite unac- 
quainted with the specific aims and methods of the other. Now 
there has come to be a timid peering over the fence, and a mutual 
interest has arisen. Formerly such a statement as, “Oh, well; 
that’s different. You can’t do that in Latin — that’s French,” 
would have concluded the matter; but now before voicing that 
belief, one pauses and considers. How far-reaching is this alli- 
ance between French and Latin, and where come the divergence 
and the similarity, are themes of interest to all teachers of modern 
and ancient languages in combination. 

Consider the subject of aims, certain of which both French and 
Latin have in common. Having felt called upon more and more 
to justify its presence in the curriculum, each has fortified itself 
against attack by retiring behind this barrier of the discussion of 


1 Read at the twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South at Indiana University April 4, 1931. 
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aims. At first there was the one great aim, the development of the 
ability to read the foreign language. This it was that occupied the 
teacher primarily, accompanied by the feeling perhaps that all 
things would be added if this alone were well done. Now there 
have sprung up numerous other aims: appreciation of the civili- 
zation of the country whose language is being studied ; translation 
as a means of self-expression; greater ability in the use of Eng- 
lish, and a deeper appreciation of foreign literature through con- 
tact with some of the world’s great masterpieces. This aim, for 
reasons which we shall see later, is more applicable in the high 
school to Latin than to French. Further, always present is the 
development of the proper mental habits, that scientific aim which, 
in the minds of those who see no other justification for the study 
of languages, supersedes all other reasons. This last aim has been 
so long regarded as the exclusive property of Latin, Latin has 
stressed it so long and has in the main made its achievement so 
felt, that we are somewhat loath to countenance its adoption into 
the uses of French. To the teacher of both languages it seems 
less convincing than the aims previously mentioned. 

The divergence now begun widens when we consider the aim 
that concerns the spoken language. Obviously this must belong 
especially to the modern language. Doubtless in some of our 
American schools speaking Latin is encouraged, but certainly 
only as a humble activity to add to the interest or to the under- 
standing of grammar. Even if it were our purpose, few of us 
would ever be able to develop a Montaigne, whose family was 
not allowed to speak one word in his company except such Latin 
words as everyone had learned to prattle with him and whose 
remarkable fluency in that tongue caused even his teachers to look 
upon him with dread. Likewise in the case of French this aim 
cannot be of paramount importance, since there are in reality very 
few pupils who will ever be called upon to exercise an ability here. 
Nevertheless, the addition of this aim not only makes necessary as 
exact a knowledge of phonetics as possible, but involves a four- 
fold endeavor; for the abilities of speaking, writing, understand- 
ing, and reading, to be effective, should progress hand in hand. 
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One short period a day is hardly enough for such development, 
and the speaking ability must of necessity be very much subor- 
dinated to the central aim. This complexity is happily wanting in 
the teaching of Latin. 

Leaving the subject of aims, we come to the question of con- 
tent, which takes us away from the realm of the abstract to that 
of the practical. Objectives may be discussed and terms endlessly 
disputed, but the content of a language course is a concrete prob- 
lem to be dealt with before instruction can begin. The Latin 
teacher is comparatively safe here. She may retire to her tower 
rendered impregnable by the test of time and view with compla- 
cency the difficulties that beset the modern language. Latin litera- 
ture is full of splendid human examples, so that the selection of 
appropriate material is by no means difficult. Stories of heroism 
coupled with Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil offer high-school stu- 
dents an impressive body of matter superior to that of French. 
In fact this is constantly in the minds of teachers of that language, 
who fear that the contrast with works read in Latin will be unfa- 
vorable to the modern language if no older classics and not even 
the nineteenth-century classics are read. To be precise, there are 
certain differences between the Latin and the French which make 
the comparison unfavorable to the latter. In many schools there 
are only two years of French as against the four of Latin. Obvi- 
ously the study of French classics cannot be taken up in such a 
course, which must because of its brevity be elementary. 

The real crux of the matter lies, however, in the different 
methods of attack in the two languages. Latin is bound up with 
the translation method, careful work over a limited amount. 
French emphasizes learning to read by direct contact between the 
eye and the meaning rather than the grasping of the latter 
through the mother tongue of the translator. In such a method, 
which may be used with success because of the comparative sim- 
plicity of the language, the material read must be chosen on a 
different basis. In looking for an appropriate French reader, a 
host of requirements crowd the mind. There must be great sim- 
plicity and interest as well as manifold descriptions of the life, 
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customs, thought, and ideals of the French people. Reading in 
great quantity demands gradation, so that, though there may be 
simplicity and atmosphere, the pupil gains but a scant conception 
of the workings of the French mind, and next to no acquaintance 
with the great geniuses of the race. History, too, is a blank page 
unless it is forcibly dragged in by the hurried teacher. One thinks 
of Vergil, a single author who is the embodiment of so much, and 
feels more acutely the dissimilarity of material in the two lan- 
guages. The authors that might be a nearer equivalent of the 
Latin writers are too difficult for an aim that must stress rapid 
reading in so pronounced a manner, and are consequently reserved 
for the college. True, Racine may have found his way into a 
four-year high-school course, but Montaigne, Sainte-Beuve, Dau- 
det, and Moliére have been banished from the realm of the secon- 
dary school. Even Racine must have some of his glory shorn 
from him and be called the Vergil of those who are unacquainted 
with Vergil, le Virgile des Ignorants. 

It too often results that much has to be sacrificed for the sim- 
plicity of the text and that, in the strenuous efforts to read widely, 
the effort to read constructive material is pushed into the back- 
ground. Thus it is that the interpretation of the really significant 
characteristics of the French race rests heavily on the shoulders 
of the teacher. She must make the best out of the possibilities of 
the text. How different is the case with the Latin, where one is 
confronted at every turn with significant material which need only 
be emphasized to be remembered. In addition, the Latin subject 
matter is such that, if it does not always command the love of the 
pupil, it does at least command his respect. The standardization 
of the material read renders useless any fears the teacher might 
have of its reception by the students. In choosing a French text 
an omnipresent anxiety is: How will high-school boys and girls 
like this? Is it too young for them, or is the story too uninterest- 
ing? Children of fifteen do not greatly care to read the story of 
little Pierre who is already a little man at ten. What liking they 
may have for this book, which is often read in the second semes- 
ter, results from a feeling of gratification at actual accomplish- 
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ment rather than from a feeling of enthusiasm for the story. It is, 
however, both these feelings which should arouse in them the 
desire to read more widely. As they advance farther in skill in 
comprehension, they become much more critical. They enjoy 
Victor Hugo, but they find the good old text of Abbé Constantin 
a trifle tedious at times, and the Victorian romance between Jean 
and Bettina that fills its pages invites a good deal of gentle deri- 
sion. 

This limitation belongs as well to plays which offer the same 
narrow range of subject matter. A great number of the best plays 
contain theses that definitely do not appeal to the adolescent mind. 
Thus one is thrown back on such plays as Le Voyage de Monsieur 
Perrichon, entertaining, short, but with no pretense to weight; 
and one continues to make nervous observations on the disquiet- 
ing solidity of the Latin authors. 

When it comes to actual teaching, one can no longer rely on the 
protecting dogma of aims and content. Though others may give 
neatly packeted advice, the teacher must approve and reject 
through experience and be her own guide. In teaching the two 
languages, she will of course have two sets of methods, and she 
may find that in certain parallel divisions of the subject matter in 
each language these methods will coincide. If, however, she is 
first of all a Latin teacher, she is wary and cautious in these com- 
binations. She will think hard before adapting French methods 
to her teaching of Latin, but she will be inclined to use Latin 
methods in her teaching of French. Let us hope that a mental 
review of the aims of the two languages will serve to check her 
inclinations. 

The question of translation is especially perplexing. The teach- 
er’s habits in the Latin class lead her to advocate the word for 
word translation in French, especially when she recalls the aim 
of accuracy on which the modern language attempts to insist. So 
she begins a rigorous watchfulness to prevent pupils from writing 
English meanings over words which they have been unfortunate 
enough to forget or too lazy to remember, and insists on a careful 
observation of all grammatical points. Matters progress thus for 
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only a short time before evidence of boredom is manifest. The 
aim of accuracy has tyrannized too long. In its name the par- 
agraphs of an interesting story haltingly read by the less intelli- 
gent students have lost their appeal. The teacher begins to suffer 
unspeakably from “translation English.’ Colloquialisms in 
French receive the most preposterous renderings in English, and 
a tenacious fondness for the definite article is displayed. In the 
English translation it would seem that sins of omission in Latin 
become sins of commission in French. Now is the time to admit 
that in practical experience the medium of English hinders the 
ability to read for content and that the meaning of an expression 
not understood, when repeated several times in the native tongue, 
explains itself more readily than it would when translated labori- 
ously into unidiomatic and meaningless English. Accuracy may 
be practised, but only in specified times and places. This conclu- 
sion is not an easy one to maintain, as one glimpses from the 
corner of one’s eye the austere ideal adhered to in the other sub- 
ject. 

But we are continually experimenting, rising with enthusiasm 
to new occasions. If Latin methods had best not be used in teach- 
ing French with reference to the reading ability, may not French 
methods be used in Latin? Carried away by the modern language 
boast of unlimited amounts of pages read, we entertain great 
dreams of pupils grasping with similar rapidity the thought of 
Caesar’s most exciting paragraphs, of Vergil’s loveliest lines, and 
Cicero’s most eloquent periods. Doubts assail the teacher who 
tries this bold experiment. She remembers the comparative feel- 
ing of assurance with which she sets her French students adrift 
on the lesson and compares it with the constant feeling of appre- 
hension for the student of Latin. She inclines for a time to the 
practice of allowing the individual to progress at his own rate of 
speed. The momentary exhilaration this new method arouses in 
her is soon offset by one factor in particular, viz. the desirability 
of cultivating power of expression in English at the same time 
as mental accuracy in the foreign language, a power most ade- 
quately developed in oral work in a well-ordered class. Here it 
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seems to her not a question merely of getting the story or the 
thought, which she recognizes as paramount in French, but of 
appreciating a piece of work in excellent form executed with 
painstaking care and intelligent mastery. The subject matter of 
the Latin and the language itself lend themselves to results such 
as these, the attainment of which the most intelligent pupils strive 
for with pride. 

For similar reasons the word constructions which so often 
mean dread and suspense to the Latin student have lost their 
element of awe when applied to the French class. Translation 
goes glibly on with only a slight sprinkling of questions as to 
form, with no genitives to identify, no ablatives, no word order 
to confuse the mind, no imposing array of subordinate clauses to 
test the translator’s ability to observe the oft reiterated warning 
that et connects two things of equal value. It is easier in the 
modern language to be hoodwinked into the belief that a general 
understanding prevails in the class. The active desire eternally 
to call for explanations that one feels so acutely in teaching the 
ancient language seems here to have fallen into comparative dis- 
use. One’s conscience is more easily salved for the reason that 
many points in French grammar may pass unnoticed without 
injuring the sense of a group of words. For example, a French 
girl of very average education writes a letter full of errors in 
grammatical spelling. She will omit adding e’s to her past par- 
ticiples when preceding direct objects demand them. In this 
particular case the student who reads the letter will grasp the 
meaning perfectly without his attention being called to the mis- 
take. When one is reading for content and for development in 
speed, it will not do to stop at every variation in form. 

It is in speaking and writing rather than in reading that gram- 
matical principles in French receive their due consideration. These 
are the ways of assuring oneself that the pupils have grasped the 
intricacies of grammar. It happens very often that a student of 
French is able to translate with fluency and a fair degree of accu- 
racy till he reaches a sentence that offers real food for thought. 
Give him a paragraph to write into the foreign language, and he 
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will exhibit a complete lack of comprehension and the power to 
apply. And writing and speaking are, of course, minor aims. 

In Latin the case is appreciably different. The average sentence 
involves grammatical points without the knowledge of which the 
sentence resolves itself into an inaccurate jumble. Hence it 
becomes imperative to take nothing for granted, at least not until 
the fourth year ; and the constant stressing of forms and principles 
is quite necessary for increased ability in translation. Writing in 
Latin, as in French, is employed for the purpose of establishing 
the grammar firmly in the student’s mind; but here the similarity 
ends, for Latin does not make this an end in itself. The teacher 
finds that in Latin there is far less discrepancy than there is in 
French between a pupil’s ability to translate from English into 
the foreign language and vice versa. As a rule the best students 
will write Latin with less excellence than they translate it, but one 
will rarely find a student who is a good translator and a failure in 
writing. Translating into Latin and translating into English 
involve too nearly the same difficulties. In both the eye is retarded 
by the enforced activity of the brain. 

The one great anxiety of the teacher of Latin in times past was 
that of teaching her pupils to translate well and to dispose intelli- 
gently of constructions and forms. This still concerns her, but 
now she is beset by other anxieties. Her brain is constantly 
engaged in contriving ways and means of creating interest in the 
subject. Anxious to avoid a lifeless class, she looks with dread 
on a period spent in translating and in testing the knowledge of 
forms. She is apt to forget that translation gives rise to discus- 
sion and that the thinking induced by information about forms is 
in itself a good thing. She thinks of ideal children modeling the 
Roman Forum in clay or building Caesar’s bridge over some 
country creek. She is never really comfortable unless she is con- 
sidering some new scheme, something which will suit the require- 
ments of the moment and at the same time produce results that 
will be satisfactory in the end. She has her eye, too, on Mary’s 
mother, who did not like Latin when she was in high school and 
who wishes her daughter to stop that language at the end of two 
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years and attempt French, which will be more interesting. 
“French is modern, you know,” she remarked somewhat vaguely. 
But lest the teacher become too discouraged, let her recall a 
remark of Anatole France :* 


The humanities form men. They teach men how to think. A sensible 
man will be satisfied if they succeed in this, and will not expect from 
them many other things as well. Some have wished them to do more, to 
have a direct and immediate utility. They have wished education to 
remain liberal and yet to become practical. 


It would be difficult to tell which language demands the mor 
energy, but it is easy to see that the ancient language requires 
more constant care and more vigilance. The modern language 
carries an average class along through the sheer fact of its 
present-day use and its comparative simplicity. Tales of its diffi- 
culty are not so universal; and as we have seen, there is not the 
same temptation to subordinate meaning and interest to gram- 
matical constructions. The recitation, interwoven as it is with the 
spoken language, the appeal to the student’s imagination in his 
guessing the meaning of the spoken phrase, the written word 
accompanying the grammatical exposition can hardly fail to make 
a varied and an interesting hour. The teacher can hardly avoid at 
least a fair success. Things automatically shape themselves for 
her with far less calling into play of ingenuity than is the case 
with the ancient tongue. It is easier to kill a Latin class than a 
French one. A mediocre teacher will be able to conceal her medi- 
ocrity more successfully in the teaching of French than in the 
teaching of Latin; the average class is less dependent on her for 
its spirit. 

With so much compulsory stress on the mechanics of a lan- 
guage, we may well ask where the appreciation comes in. We 
agree that it is very rare in the high school that a boy or girl 
develops a real love for the language itself. In the first place, 
there is, generally speaking, too little time for oral reading. In 
the last two years of high-school Latin, however, this is remedied 


2 Cf. On Life and Letters (First Series), translated by A. W. Evans: New 
York, John Lane Co. (1911), 248. 
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somewhat, and there is opportunity for at least the beginning of 
a love for literature. With the first timidity overcome, a Vergil 
or a Cicero class may come to employ rolling r’s and thickened 
d’s, n’s and ?’s, and thus appreciate the rich and majestic sound. 
Read aloud the language takes on life, and added meaning creeps 
into what before was a pale, expressionless image. Yet even with- 
out this secondary inspiration, appreciation has material on which 
to build: the structure of the sentences, their achievement in power 
and beauty. One does not need continually to be pointing out 
striking or beautiful lines in Vergil. They so impress themselves 
on the mind of the student that he is made to burst forth spon- 
taneously with enthusiasm for a favorite passage. 

In French, appreciation of this kind is harder to arouse. It 
would be folly to expect the average pupil to create it for himself, 
since the mouth shapes itself to the pronunciation of French with 
far more difficulty than it does to that of the Latin. Each short 
moment of hesitation destroys the impression of the sound of the 
language. Unluckily this is not the only difficulty. There is the 
intonation to consider; the inflection of the voice, the proper 
places for its rise and fall. In addition, the type of reading mate- 
rial does not help matters. We must, however, except Hugo’s Les 
Miserables, whose passages of beauty and grandeur when read by 
an experienced person lend themselves very adequately to this par- 
ticular quality of inspiration. 

Many as are the differences involved in the teaching of French 
and Latin, one never forgets the clarity of thought and expression 
possessed so supremely by both. “I have a desperate love for Latin 
studies,” said Anatole France (op. cit. 252), whose appreciation 
for his native tongue was molded by his appreciation for the 
Latin; “I firmly believe that without them there is an end of the 
beauty of the French genius.” 











THE DIVINE RETRIBUTION SUFFERED BY THE 
HELVETII 


By Eucene S. McCartney 
University of Michigan 


In 107 B.c. a canton of the Helvetii defeated a Roman army 
under the consul Lucius Cassius; cf. Caesar, De Bello Gallico 1, 
12, 5. Of this event and the subsequent elation of the Helvetii 
Caesar says (ibid. 1, 14, 4f) : “Their insolent boasting over their 
victory and their wondering that the wrongs they had inflicted 
had gone so long unpunished betokened the same thing. For the 
immortal gods, in order that men may suffer greater grief from a 
change of fortune, are wont to grant increased prosperity for a 
season and unusually long immunity to those whom they wish to 
punish for their iniquity.” 

In this quotation there are two common conceptions of the 
ancients: one, that insolent boasting brings requital; the other, 
that good fortune does not last. This passage is much better ex- 
plained by parallels than by abstract annotations. Every student 
knows that pride goeth before a fall, but seldom a one asks why. 

In the Ajax of Sophocles (vss. 127-33) Odysseus was warned 
by Athena to assume no swelling part if he conquered another in 
battle; yet he persisted in his course and wrought his own ruin by 
haughty and proud words (ibid. 758-77). Calamity may befall a 
boastful individual, but much better analogies to the Caesar pas- 
sage may be found in examples of retribution which overtook en- 
tire armies and nations. 

On the fate of the three hundred and six Fabii who were killed 
in battle with the Etruscans Cassius Dio* comments as follows: 
“Thus the arrogance which arises from confidence in one’s valour 

1Cf. v, 21, 2 (E. Cary’s translation). The vainglorious insolence of the army 


of Aemilius Paulus was curbed by him, and hence it escaped ruin. See Plutarch, 
Paulus xxvu, 4, and Polybius xxrx, 20. 
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is ofttimes brought to naught by this very boldness, and the boast- 
fulness which comes from good fortune runs mad and suffers 
a complete collapse.”’ 

In 283 B.c. the Tarentines instigated war against the Romans, 
who were not able to take immediate action to punish them. Feel- 
ing secure, they became very insolent. When the Romans were at 
length in a position to direct their attention to the offenders, 
“these Tarentines, after enjoying exceptional prosperity, met in 
turn with misfortune that was an equivalent return for their inso- 
lence” (Dio 1x, 39, 4; Cary). 

In describing the utter defeat of the Carthaginians on land and 
sea by the Syracusans under Dionysius, Diodorus * says: “And 
thus was the sudden change and turn of the Carthaginian affairs; 
from whence all men may learn, that whoever they may be that 
above measure exalt themselves, may come in a short time to be 
convinced how weak and inconsiderable creatures they are.” 

According to Thucydides,’ “it is the rule, that such states as 
come to unexpected prosperity most fully and most suddenly, do 
turn to insolence.” 

Caesar tells us that the immunity of the Helvetii, which had 
lasted from 107 B.c., was longer than usual (diuturnior). In gen- 
eral, according to the classical belief, Quidquid fortuna exornat, 
cito contemnitur.* An example of rather speedy retribution is 
given by Appian (Rom. Hist. vu, 8, 53), who holds that a god 
gave the Romans the victory at the Metaurus in 207 B.c. to com- 
pensate for the defeat at Cannae in 216 B.c. Recompense might 
be even more dilatory and be exacted generations later. Just 
before the battle of Arbela Darius seemed to feel that the Greek 
invasion of Persia was an atonement for the Persian attack upon 
Greece.° 

During the height of the Macedonian supremacy Demetrius 
of Phalerum expressed the idea that Fortune had but loaned the 
Macedonians the wealth of Persia until she should decide to treat 

2 Cf. xiv, 7 (G. Booth’s translation). 

3 Cf. m1, 39, 4 (C. F. Smith’s translation). 


#Cf. Publilius Syrus 550 (Woelfflin edition). 
5 Cf. Quintus Curtius 1v, 14, 20f, and Plutarch, Alexander xxx, 7. 
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them differently. This utterance, which was fulfilled nearly one 
hundred and fifty years later, was regarded by Polybius (xxrx, 
21) as more divine than human. 

Punishment was long deferred enough times to give rise to the 
idea that “The gods are slow, though they are sure, in visitation, 
when men scorn godliness and turn to frenzy.” ® 

Since undeviating good fortune could not be expected,’ it be- 
came practically a rule not to trust present prosperity.* The dra- 
matic reversal of the successes of Regulus confirmed, Polybius 
(1, 35, 2) assures us, the precept to distrust Fortune, especially 
when one is enjoying good fortune. Polybius (vi, 21 [23], 11) 
drew a similar lesson from the fate of Achaeus, who usurped the 
sovereignty of a large part of the realm of Antiochus and finally 
met with an ignominious end by assassination. Solon told Croesus 
that the moderation of the Greeks forbade them to admire a man’s 
felicity while there was still time for it to change; cf. Plutarch, 
Solon xxvu, 6. Experience seemed to warrant t¢ conclusion of 
the author of the book on the Alexandrine War® that Fortune 
reserves a harder fate for those whom it has honored with the 
most blessings. 

Bombast offended the gods (cf. Sophocles, Ajax 127-33, and 
Antigone 128), but pride and arrogance in general were odious 
to them, since, as Herodotus *° says, the gods permitted none but 
themselves to be proud. It was quite appropriate, therefore, for 
Nemesis to have the bridle as an attribute, to signify that one 
should be bridled in his speech.*t The man who boasted forgot 
that he was but a man. After the battle of Chaeronea Philip, 
though greatly elated over his success, still remained master of his 
reason and did not allow himself to become presumptuous. He 
appointed a slave to remind him every morning that he was a 


6 Cf. Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus 1536f (Jebb’s translation). 

7 Cf. Polybius xxi, 12, 4, and Procopius v, 24, 9. 

8 Cf. Polybius xx1x, 20, 1, and Livy xiv, 8, 6: Nec praesenti credere for- 
tunae. 

®Cf. xxv, 4: Ad duriorem caswm reservat, and Caesar’s words (1, 14, 5): 
Quo gravius homines ex commutatione rerum doleant. 

10 Cf. vit, 10, 5; also Soph., Ajax 758-77. 

11 Cf. the Greek Anthology v, 293 (Loeb Classical Library). 
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man, and it is said that he did not transact any business until the 
slave had shouted the warning to him three times.** 

The great danger in boasting lay in the fact that the boaster 
was trying, albeit unconsciously, to bridge the gap between man 
and god. Only too frequently did success have to be counteracted 
by Fortune, “the executioner of glory” (Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxvumu, 
39). Adherence to the precept “Know thyself,’ in the sense of 
Hominem te memento,** was the surest way to escape the resent- 
ment of the gods. 


12 Aelian, Varia Historia vim, 15. One should likewise bear miseries with 
fortitude, knowing that he is but a man and that such things are inevitable. 
Cf. also Procopius 1v, 6, 23. 

13 According to Xenophon, Cyropaedia vu, 2, 23, Croesus said after his 
downfall that he did not know himself, i.e. his limitations and his insignifi- 
cance. On this aspect of the saying, cf. Chapter IV, “'v@d. Leavtév in Greek 
and Latin Literature,” in Eliza G. Wilkins, The Delphic Maxims in Liter- 
ature: Chicago, University of Chicago Press (1929). 














THE NAME GALATEA IN THE PYGMALION MYTH 


By Heren H. Law 
Wellesley College 


None of the classic myths is better or more widely known than 
the story of Pygmalion and his statue, and the name of the statue 
which was changed into a woman is just as widely known as 
Galatea. Yet investigation shows that the name Galatea does 
not appear in any Greek or Roman version of the myth and is 
apparently introduced comparatively late into modern literature. 

We are indebted to Ovid’s Metamorphoses (x, 243-97) for 
the best and most complete version of the myth. Little informa- 
tion about Pygmalion is found outside Ovid. He is mentioned by 
Apollodorus (11, 14, 3) as king of Cyprus but only casually as 
the father of Metharme, who became the mother of Adonis. In 
Ovid Pygmalion is also an ancestor of Adonis but by an entirely 
different line of descent. Two late Christian writers of the second 
and third centuries, Arnobius (Adversus Nationes v1, 22) and 
Clement of Alexandria (Protrepticus p. 17, 31) also refer to 
Pygmalion, both giving as source Philostephanus’ History of 
Cyprus, a Hellenistic work no longer extant. Their story differs 
in several important details from that of Ovid. Pygmalion of 
Cyprus fell in love with a statue of Aphrodite. We are not told 
that he was the sculptor who made the statue, nor is there a word 
of the miracle by which the statue was brought to life, the im- 
portant part of Ovid’s story. The three stories agree only in stat- 
ing that Pygmalion of Cyprus fell in love with a statue — in the 
case of Arnobius and Clement the statue of Aphrodite, in the 
case of Ovid the statue of a maiden, but it was through the favor 
of Aphrodite and at the time of her festival that it became alive. 
These references in Arnobius and Clement to a Hellenistic work 
containing a version of the tale are valuable in proving that the 
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story was a local legend of Cyprus current as early as the third 
century B.c. The other references to Pygmalion in ancient litera- 
ture are very brief and add nothing of importance. 

In an attempt to see when and by whom the name of Galatea 
was introduced into the myth, since it did not appear in ancient 
writers, I examined a group of fifteen classical dictionaries and 
handbooks on mythology written in various languages and pub- 
lished from 1581 to 1850. In no case did I find the name of 
Galatea given to the statue. An examination of several annotated 
editions of Ovid’s Metamorphoses published during the same 
period showed the same omission of the name Galatea. 

In consulting more recent and more scientific writers on my- 
thology, I found that Rodscher gives the myth as it is told by 
ancient writers. Preller suggests an interpretation. It is natural 
to see in the miracle by which the statue became alive an example 
of the revivifying force 01 love and to compare the story of 
Aphrodite and Adonis. Quite properly, of course, no mention is 
made of Galatea by either Roscher or Preller, and there is no 
Galatea, bride of Pygmalion, in Pauly-Wissowa. 

I next examined a group of handbooks in English published 
from 1893 to 1928. These are, I think, the most popular and the 
most extensively used handbooks both in high school and in col- 
lege. Fairbanks makes no mention of the Pygmalion myth. Howe 
and Harrer tell the story but do not mention the name of Galatea 
in connection with Pygmalion. Rose tells the story briefly in an 
Appendix as a pretty local legend of Cyprus and adds, “Why 
some modern writers call the woman Galatea is one of the lesser 
mysteries of mythology; no ancient writer gives her a name.” 
The other five, Fox, Gayley, Guerber, Sabin, and Tatlock, state 
that the statue was called Galatea but give no explanation of the 
source of the name or mention the fact that it is not given by the 
ancient writers. A reader would naturally suppose that this detail, 
like the others, comes from Ovid. In turning to an older book, 
Bulfinch’s A ge of Fable, I find that the story is told in some detail 
without mentioning Galatea. The fact that the name Galatea is 
lacking in Bulfinch but appears in Gayley’s book, which is based 
to a certain extent on Bulfinch, suggests two possibilities. Either 
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Bulfinch omits the name because of his close adherence to Ovid, 
or the name crept into popular usage between the writing of Bul- 
finch in the fifties and that of Gayley in the nineties. 

In trying to trace the use made of the Pygmalion myth in Eng- 
lish literature, I have found that it is not referred to nearly as 
often as many other tales of Ovid. Gower in the fourth book of 
his Confessio Amantis tells the story in a passage of about sixty 
lines, following Ovid closely and not mentioning Galatea. There 
are brief references to Pygmalion as a sculptor in Chaucer’s Phy- 
sician’s Tale, Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure, Robert 
Greene’s Debate Between Follie and Love, and James Thomson’s 
Castle of Indolence. The first treatment of the myth in a separate 
poem was in the early seventeenth century in a long poem by 
James Marston, who followed Ovid’s version and did not men- 
tion Galatea. One may note also the absence of allusions to Pyg- 
malion in certain writers where one might logically expect to find 
them. Spenser and Milton, in spite of their wealth of mythologi- 
cal material, do not mention the myth, and Pygmalion does not 
appear in Thomas Heywood’s Four A ges. 

Beginning with the nineteenth century, there seems to be more 
interest in the myth. Aside from brief allusions there are twenty 
poems or dramas which deal with this myth in the century from 
the publication of Hallam’s poem in 1832 to the present time. The 
earlier poems, those by Hallam, Beddoes, Bennett, Buchanan, and 
Morris, are all serious and dignified treatments of the theme, 
keeping in the main to Ovid’s version. Their interest is centered 
in Pygmalion and his emotions, and the statue itself is left with- 
out a name. 

The first farcical treatment of the myth is a burlesque by Wil- 
liam Brough called Pygmalion or the Statue Fair, produced for 
the first time in 1867. The statue is brought to life early in the 
play and takes an important part in the action. It has no heart 
and so is incapable of feeling until, at the end of the play, Psyche 
gives it one and it becomes able to return Pygmalion’s love. 
Through the whole play the statue is given no name but is re- 
ferred to simply as the statue. 
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A few years later (1871) the theme was again treated in dra- 
matic form. William S. Gilbert wrote a romantic comedy in blank 
verse called Pygmalion and Galatea. It was apparently very suc- 
cessful, for it was revived in 1884 and 1888, with Mary Anderson 
as Galatea, and Gilbert received £40,000 for it. The innocent sim- 
plicity of the statue called suddenly to life, the natural jealousy 
of Pygmalion’s wife, the conflict between Pygmalion’s infatua- 
tion for the statue and his loyalty to his wife afford dramatic pos- 
sibilities which are well worked out. The play ends with Galatea 
voluntarily becoming a statue again when she realizes that Pyg- 
malion really loves not her but his wife. 

In this play of Gilbert’s, then, we find the statue called Galatea 
for the first time in English. From that time on some of the 
poems on the subject of the myth use the name and others do not. 
Thomas Woolner’s long poem on Pygmalion, published in 1881, 
represents Pygmalion as making a statue of Hebe, and Frederick 
Tennyson’s poem (1891) follows Ovid and makes no mention of 
Galatea. On the other hand, in 1884 Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
wrote a short poem called “Galatea.’’ More recently the titles of 
such poems as Graves’ ‘Pygmalion to Galatea,” Squires’s “Gala- 
tea Awakes,”’ R. M. Montgomery’s “Galatea to Pygmalion,” and 
Taggard’s “Galatea Again,” all written in the last decade, show 
the use of the name. 

In turning to French literature, I find that Gilbert’s use of the 
name Galatea was antedated by a hundred years by Rousseau. 
This is in Pygmalion, scéne lyrique, an obscure work of his later 
years. It was written in Motiers in 1770 and produced there and 
later in Paris and also in Germany and in Italy. It is short and 
consists for the most part of Pygmalion’s address to the image, 
which he repeatedly calls Galathée. At the end the image comes to 
life and speaks a few words. Curiously enough Rousseau lays the 
scene at Tyre, confusing the Tyrian king, the brother of Dido, 
with the sculptor of Cyprus. Rousseau’s interest in the myth is 
shown also by a passage in the ninth book of his Confessions, 
where he compares himself to Pygmalion but only in his suscepti- 
bility to love. Rousseau’s play was translated into English in 1779 
by an anonymous admirer. 
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A further study of the use of the name in French literature 
showed that in a detailed prose account by Deslandes written in 
1742 the name Galatea did not appear. On the other hand, a bal- 
let-pantomime by Molin which called the beloved of Pygmalion 
Galatea was produced at Paris in 1800, and in 1847 the name 
Galatea appeared in a poem about Pygmalion by La Vavasseur. 
This gives, then, three references in French literature to Galatea 
in connection with Pygmalion before any that I have been able to 
find in English literature. My attempts to trace the use of the 
myth in other modern literatures have given only negative re- 
sults as far as the early use of the name Galatea is concerned. 

No reference, then, in literature to the name of Galatea as the 
name of Pygmalion’s statue has been found before the use of that 
name by Rousseau in 1770, and none in English literature, except 
for the English translation of Rousseau’s work, before Gilbert’s 
use of it in his play in 1871. I realize that the omission of the 
name of Galatea from a short poem about Pygmalion does not 
necessarily mean that the poet was not familiar with the use of 
that name for the statue. So, e.g., in Sill’s “Lost Magic” the in- 
terest is in the miracle itself and in H. D.’s “Pygmalion” in the 
emotions of Pygmalion, and there is no occasion in either case to 
mention Galatea. The omission of the name in a casual allusion 
to the myth is even less significant. I realize, too, that any con- 
clusions based on negative evidence are dangerous, since there 
may be references to Galatea as the bride of Pygmalion which I 
have overlooked. One may, however, draw certain conclusions. 
No ancient writer gives the name of Galatea to the statue of Pyg- 
malion. It is not possible to determine with certainty what mod- 
ern writer originated the name. If the name were in general use in 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, it would be natural 
to find it in at least some of the popular handbooks of the time; 
and the fact that it does not appear in them suggests the prob- 
ability that it was not at that time a part of the myth in popular 
thought. In fact, the name was apparently not in common use 
until fairly recent times, and even after the middle of the nine- 
teenth century the association of the name of Galatea with that of 
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Pygmalion was not as regular and as automatic as it has come 
to be at present. If it had been, it is difficult to see why Brough 
did not use it in his play instead of calling the image merely the 
statue, in spite of the fact that it takes an important part in the 
action. Similarly, the omission of the name from a long poem like 
William Morris’ Pygmalion and the Image, in which there is a 
good deal of interest in the statue after it has come to life, is at 
least strange. 

One may ask why the particular name of Galatea was given 
to the image. I think myself that the name was chosen simply 
because it was familiar and euphonious. Anyone who knows any- 
thing at all of classical mythology knows the story of Galatea the 
beloved of Polyphemus, as told in Theocritus’ Jdy/ls and Ovid's 
Metamorphoses. Galatea is used also by Vergil in his Eclogues as 
the name of a shepherd’s love. The name appears not infrequently 
in poetry from the sixteenth century on as the name both of a 
shepherdess and of a sea-nymph. 

I know of no exact parallel to this particular case, i.e. no other 
case in which in modern times a name not in the ancient writers 
has been added to a myth and the name has been so commonly 
accepted by popular usage that it has crept into mythological 
handbooks. 











GREEK TEMPLES AT PAESTUM? 
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After twenty-five centuries the three Greek temples of Paestum 
still charm our modern world with their graceful majesty and 
beauty. The profound and unique fascination of these monuments 
alone in their desert is best felt in summer when the wide plain is 
tawny with thistles and burned bright under the August sun. 
Then their travertine flashes like ancient gold as they stand 
grandly desolate by the silent Gulf of Salerno, a luminous line in 
the background. The only sounds are the crickets chirping in the 
small flowers of the burned meadow, and the cicadas answering 
from the ancient olive trees bent here and there among the 
stubble. From this solitude the hundred and fifty columns of 
these temples seem to emerge like bare stalks of stone, whose 
sculpture-flowers have been wasted by ages of storms and suns 
or plucked by despoiling admirers in centuries long past. 

The city of Paestum two thousand years ago was beautiful and 
rich, alive with merchants and full of joyous action. Its distine- 
an endless expanse of meadows of 





tion was its perfumed girdle 
fragrant pink, white, and red roses bordering the sea. The great 
pride of Paestum was that it had made itself the happy and gener- 
ous dispenser of roses even to distant cities for weddings, ban- 
quets, and funerals. Spreading over the walls, the houses, and 
the temples, this splendor of roses became famous afar and excited 
the imaginations of lovers and poets. Propertius, who had seen 
these roses droop in the withering north wind, used to be sad- 


1 This article is an expansion of my “The Temples of Roseless Paestum” in 
Atlantica for September, 1930. 
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dened by the remembrance. To Martial these roses used to 
suggest the paragon best adapted to praise the color of lips. Vergil 
hoped to be able to celebrate the gardeners who cultivated Paes- 
tum’s roses so marvelously well. Ausonius “watched the rosebuds 
that luxuriate on Paestum’s well-tilled soil, all dewy in the light 
of the rising dawn-star.”” Even Tasso in the sixteenth century 
alluded to them; and a traveler less than a hundred and fifty years 
ago described small damask roses shooting up amidst the ruins 
and flowering both in spring and in autumn as Vergil had 
described them. 

This rose-girdled City of Neptune was the Poseidonia founded 
in the sixth century before Christ. It was one of the splendors of 
Magna Graecia with its many Greek colonies, built about the same 
time as Cumae’s new town Neapolis, which is now the modern 
Naples less than sixty miles northwest up this loveliest Italian 
coast. But its history has been far different from that of Naples: 
this Greek Poseidonia had its name Latinized to Paestum when it 
came into the hands of the Lucanians two centuries later; and 
in 273 B.c. it was taken by the Romans. It was at this time and 
later that it was so noted for its flowers, especially the roses. 
Martial spoke of sending violets and privet to Paestum as an 
Englishman today speaks of carrying coals to Newcastle. 

But the centuries brought the ravages of malaria to begin its 
depopulation, and, still worse, the devastation and plundering of 
the Saracens, the Normans, and the Lombards. In a.p. 871 the 
city was destroyed by the Saracens. In the eleventh century 
Robert Guiscard carried all its portable sculptures to Salerno. 
There and at Ravello and Amalfi the Christian churches are orna- 
mented still with shafts of green marble and sculptures stolen 
from Paestum. Far off in a hundred museums and collections of 
art its great basins of fountains in porphyry and granite, beautiful 
coins, and bright vases of Hellenic grace are admired. As if all 
that were not enough, there came the work of the climate to reduce 
Paestum to a cemetery of stones scattered here and there, stumps 
of columns, broken capitals, miserable ruins of walls and streets 
— and three temples. 
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Nothing remains today of those magnificent rose gardens; in 
their place wretched buttercups straggle among the wild thistles. 
On the immense parched plain only the temples arise from a few 
maimed vestiges of the theater and the circus and the closely set 
foundations of houses within the circle of the city walls. But the 
Greek temples do arise today; they are left to us and they surpass 
all other Greek temples in noble simplicity and excellent state of 
preservation, except only those of Athens. Almost alone they 
stand in this arid plain — still intact in their clearly defined and 
majestic framework and perfect in their design. They form a 
unity with the mountains and the sea around them; they make a 
picture in whose beauty our modern souls seem to find a true 
rebirth and purification. They even transform this desolate and 
solemn landscape, for they annul the graceless line of a chimney 
on a modern building near. Such miracles are wrought by three 
Greek ruins — the Temple of Neptune or Poseidon, the so-called 
Basilica to the left, and the Temple of Ceres or Demeter a little 
farther to the right. 

It was this view framed in the colonnade that made Shelley 
express his enthusiastic admiration in a letter in a different season 
but with no less appreciation than do connoisseurs today: 


The scene between the columns of the temple consists on one side of 
the sea, to which the gentler hill on which it is built slopes; and on the 
other, of the grand amphitheater of the loftiest Apennines, dark purple 
mountains, crowned with snow and intersected here and there by long 
bars of hard and leaden-colored cloud. The effect of the jagged outline 
of mountains, through groups of enormous columns on one side, and on 
the other the level horizon of the sea, is inexpressibly grand. 


The temple of Neptune, largest and finest of the three, extends 
its clear and vigorous line with a graceful balance and a measured 
precision that no words can ever accurately describe. For anyone 
who does not know Athens itself, this temple is the unrivaled 
manifestation of perfection, beauty, and harmony — the glory 
that was Greece. For every other more rich or refined and com- 
plicated building still shining from remote ages pales before this 
Doric temple in the majestic style of the fifth century before 
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Christ. Though now above the powerful entablature the vast 
pediment is bare and though the deep blue of Italy’s August sky 
invades the temple from the top and from the sides without 
hindrance of roof or walls, harmonizing exquisitely with the 
tawny, almost rosy travertine, yet this temple ranks as one of the 
three best-preserved temples in Europe. Its rivals are the ‘“These- 
um’ at Athens and the Temple of Concord at Girgenti. But it 
appears very much better preserved than the last-named, for all 
the edges have remained sharper, more vigorous and decisive, 
perhaps because its coarse travertine, which contains fossil plants 
and aqueous weeds and was originally covered with fine stucco, 
has withstood the weather so much better than the odlitic lime- 
stone used at Girgenti. 

Scholars have dated this temple of Neptune at either 440 or 
460 B.c. While it is large — eighty by one hundred and ninety- 
eight feet — it seems externally to conform rather closely to the 
standard plan. On a crepidoma of three steps, it is peripteral 
hexastyle with thirty-six fluted columns, those at the sides num- 
bering fourteen. Though they are not too thick, yet the columns 
have the sturdy proportion of height to lower diameter of 4.3 to 1, 
for they are twenty-eight feet high and taper from six and a half 
feet in diameter at the base to four and three-fourths at the top. 
The cella, with a pronaos and opisthodomos in antis, is divided 
into three aisles by two rows of two pilasters and seven columns, 
which are only three feet two inches in diameter. 

The unique feature of this temple is its internal colonnade of 
Doric columns still surmounted by smaller Doric columns, of 
which three remain on the north side and five on the south. The 
object of these would appear to have been the support of the 
ceiling and roof, as there is no trace of any gallery, and the steps 
beyond the pronaos probably led only to the ceiling. Yet these 
small columns within the cella suggest the clerestory of later 
architecture, and perhaps some day may lead to solving the prob- 
lem of just how Greek temples were lighted. 

Nearest the Temple of Neptune stands the so-called Basilica, the 
oldest of these temples, an extraordinary building dated about 
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550 s.c. Its fifty fluted columns are shorter and more rapidly 
tapering than those of Neptune’s shrine. This difference in pro- 
portion is fascinating, for these older columns show their curva- 
ture very plainly and their widely projecting capitals have the 
bulging lines that suggest the kinship of Greek with Egyptian 
architecture. The plan of this sixth-c -ntury temple was unusual 
in that its interior was divided into two aisles by a central row of 
eight columns, of which only three remain now. These are of the 
same dimensions as the others, twenty-one feet high with a lower 
diameter of nearly five and an upper of three feet three inches. 
From this division some have inferred that this temple belonged 
to two deities; yet such a hypothesis seems to be contradicted by 
the remains of a great altar at the east end, just as at the east of 
the other temples. Others, notably in the eighteenth century, 
named it a basilica, which is surely an inaccurate label, but this is 
the name that it holds today. It may really have been dedicated 
to Poseidon. It is twenty feet shorter, but of the same width as 
the largest temple and stands on a crepidoma of only two steps. 
Remarkable as a unique example of peripteral nonastyle with 
fifty fluted columns, it has nine to each portico, eighteen on the 
sides, three in antis, besides the central line of eight in the naos. 
Its odd number of columns is unusual; its pronaos in antis has 
three columns and two pilasters. 

The third of these Doric temples, called that of Ceres or Vesta, 
is between the other two in date, about 530 B.c.; and it is better 
preserved than the “Basilica.” Like this, it rests on only two steps, 
but it is much smaller, one hundred and eight feet by forty-three. 
It is a hexastyle peripteros of thirty-four fluted columns, with the 
usual arrangement of six at the ends and thirteen at the sides. The 
ground plan is exceptionally careful and regular, the cella is 
quite simple, and the pronaos is unusually deep. The columns are 
nineteen and a half feet high, and their contour is intermediate 
between those of the other two Doric temples. To quote from 
Professor Robertson’: 


2Cf. D. S. Robertson, A Handbook of Greek and Roman Architecture: Cam- 
bridge, University Press (1929), 78-81. 
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The columns, like those of the “Basilica,” diminished rapidly in a 
strongly curving line, as in those deliberately exaggerated drawings which 
magnify for dull modern eyes the elusive entasis of the Parthenon. The 
upper ends of the flutes curved in many places outwards and projected 
as an ornamental moulding, above which came often a plain convex 
roundel (as in Tuscan and sometimes in early Ionic) and an unfluted 
strip sometimes carved with delicate ornament. The capitals had the 
typical archaic hollow moulding at the base of the echinus, sometimes 
filled with carved leaf mouldings; and in many cases the lower part of 
the echinus itself was exquisitely decorated with conventional ornament 
in low relief. Such elaboration, which perhaps shows Ionic influence, is 
very rare except at Paestum, and elsewhere it is mostly confined to non- 
architectural columns serving as pedestals. In both the “Basilica” and 
the “Temple of Ceres,” the taenia on the architrave was replaced by an 
elaborate moulding, and regulae and guttae were omitted. The frieze of 
the “Temple of Ceres” was of unique construction; long blocks rested 
cantilever-wise on the parts of the architrave over the columns, and the 
triglyphs were grooved into these blocks, every other triglyph making a 
joint; the metopes were formed by the visible face of the long blocks; the 
antithema was similarly constructed, but exact correspondence in the 
joints was avoided. The frieze of the “Basilica” did not share these 
peculiarities. The cornice of the “Temple of Ceres” was even stranger. 
It had no mutules or guttae, but was decorated beneath with a series of 
coffered sinkings: and instead of running horizontally all around the 
building so as to form on the short sides the floor of a pediment crowned 
by a separate raking cornice, it boldly soared aloft, almost as soon as it 
had turned the corners from the long sides, so that there was no hori- 
zontal cornice on the facades, and no pediment floor. A heavy moulding, 
not unusual in Doric, ran horizontally all round the building between 
frieze and cornice. One result of this scheme was that the line of the 
raking cornice was not straight from apex to corner, but spread hori- 
zontally at the bottom. It is impossible to contemplate this attractive and 
original temple without a touch of disappoinment that later Doric archi- 
tects set their face against bold experiment and concentrated their amaz- 
ing gifts upon the elaboration of subtleties. 


So while this Temple of Ceres appears at first sight less impres- 
sive in Parthenonlike perfection than its neighbor dedicated to 
Neptune, yet it has very many points of interest. One of these, 
the unusual frieze, might in fact be used as an argument by 
those scholars who try to prove that Greek Doric is a translation 
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into stone of an early timber construction. In spite of its ample 
capitals with a most substantial abacus, its slender tapering col- 
umns seem too slight to support a complete entablature and higher 
pediment of such size and thickness as are the broken remaining 
parts. In other words, this Temple of Ceres seems not to have the 
obvious stability of the other temples. Perhaps one could say that 
its daring superposition of weight over slender columnar grace is 
what gave rise to the earlier peasants’ belief that magic inexpli- 
cably poised these marvels of sculptured travertine upon their 
lonely waste. As Samuel Rogers wrote in “Paestum,” a poem in 
his series entitled Jtaly (using the word “buffalo” where an 
American would say “ox’’) : 


They stand between the mountains and the sea, 
Awful memorials, but of whom we know not! 
The seaman passing gazes from the deck. 

The buffalo-driver in his shaggy cloak 

Points to the work of magic and moves on. 


This smaller temple seems now to stand more lonely than the 
others, though the earth about it shows more vestiges of the 
ancient city. Not far off, indeed, is one other column still almost 
intact from another building, the Stoa, which originally had 
twenty-six columns. Traces of stucco or terra cotta decorations 
can occasionally be found here, but scarcely enough to reconstruct 
any vision of the colors that the Greeks understood how to use on 
their architecture and that we today understand so very little. 
After excavations made here in 1907, some wise restoration was 
done, so that we can see the varied designs of masonry as well as 
the stucco decoration. But it is not easy to identify even all the 
remains which we can trace in the deep grass and piles of broken 
stones. We must take mostly on faith from archaeologists the 
street of tombs outside the north gate, the Porta Aurea, and the 
other three gates and towers. 

Yet we can conjecture the general appearance of ancient 
Paestum, for careful investigators have determined that this city 
was inclosed within rectangular town walls about three miles 
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around, with four gates and several towers; that it had two main 
streets — the Cardo and Decumanus, crossing at right angles in 
the Roman style; and that other important public buildings were 
built later near the three temples, for some practically concealed 
remains survive from a Roman amphitheater and a so-called 
Temple of Peace, of Etruscan plan, dating from the second or 
third century before Christ. To less learned visitors the very evi- 
dent street seems familiar with its paving of large blocks of lime- 
stone and its border of curbing. The most nearly human object 
among the foundations of the houses is a large oil jar, still half- 
buried in the earth but broken at the top, eloquent to recall the 
intimate life of a long dead city, whose really imperishable part, 
or soul, lives in its three Greek temples of immortal beauty. 

Two centuries have now passed since Paestum rose from its 
long death to the vision and memory of men. For after the impov- 
erishing war, the decay, the abandonment, and the pillaging of this 
fragrant gem of Magna Graecia, it had been beaten down by 
oblivion, which is the still more sad and inexorable sign of Fate. 
After the destructive fury of the Saracens passed over it and 
Robert Guiscard had completed his ferocious spoliation, it can be 
said that toward the thirteenth century Paestum had died, for 
from that time its grand remains lay at rest through varied centu- 
ries in the most complete forgetfulness of men. Around them the 
land was insufficiently cultivated; the sea was deserted, though 
once full of ships; even the farm work near there had about sub- 
merged the great temples between heaps of sheaves or stacks and 
hedges; and the country people, bent with hard work, never 
thought to raise their eyes. 

It was in 1725 that a young student of painting from the neigh- 
boring village of Capaccio, wandering about in the fields, saw the 
three antique marvels of temples. He stood as if dazed by these 
miracles of beauty, filling his memory with the harmonious lines 
which he had rediscovered. Then he hastened to Naples to tell his 
master of the wonderful vision, and eagerly urge him to visit 
these temples. Here his master came; here came other painters; 
and from that majesty of ruins, exalted and moved, they drew a 
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hundred motives for their pictures. Finally the king came, 
inspired by the descriptions of the Count of Gozzala, chief com- 
mander of the Neapolitan artillery. Later Piranesi came and made 
a series of engravings even lovelier than his precious records of 
eighteenth-century Rome. Thus it was that Paestum commenced 
again to be the goal of a pilgrimage that will never be interrupted 
as long as beauty is a promise of a joy forever. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON ARISTOTLE’S VIEW 
OF TRAGEDY 


By Epwarp G. ScHAuROTH 
University of Buffalo 


To the student of Greek tragedy or, for that matter, of the 
drama in general the little work of Aristotle On the Art of Poetry 
is an indispensable guide for the way. The broad principles which 
we there find laid down are based upon singularly axiomatic ob- 
servations; and if we accept the premises from which Aristotle 
starts, we cannot easily escape his conclusions. It is singularly 
striking that the great critic who could not have foreseen in detail 
the results achieved by the Elizabethan drama could yet coolly de- 
duce from those specimens of dramatic art which the Greek world 
had produced under such highly conventional restrictions certain 
principles which will apply with equal validity to the drama of 
modern times. The treatise that has come down to us is incom- 
plete and seems badly mutilated. Scholars are not even agreed as 
to whether it represents the work of Aristotle’s own hand or the 
notes of some pupil. The latter theory would at least tend to ac- 
count for its many confusing defects. Certain it is that we should 
welcome a fuller treatment of many of the points raised, whether 
the treatise in its original form may have been more explicit in 
this respect or not. 

One of the parts most vital to the criticism of any plot is found 
at the beginning of Chapter XVIII. It deals with the question of 
complication and resolution of plot necessary for any tragedy. In 
spite of a corrupt reading of the text at this point Aristotle’s 
meaning seems on the whole to be clear. The complication or 
“tying up” of the plot, as the Greek more simply expresses it, is 
defined as being that part of the action of the tragedy which pre- 
cedes the reversal of fortune, be it from good to bad, or from 
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bad to good. In this connection we are to think not of the more 
insignificant reversals with which the tragic poet may embellish 
his plot and which contribute so generously to the effect of tragic 
fear and pity essential to all good tragedy. We are rather to think 
of the great reversal which touches the fortunes of the leading 
character. That part of the play which follows is defined as the 
resolution or “untying” of the plot. The turning point itself is not 
named, but we commonly refer to it as the crisis. Every student 
of the drama is familiar with these terms and is generally trained 
to plot the action of a given play on an ascending and a descend- 
ing scale. If the plot of the play is simple and all the events which 
bear upon it are contained within the scope of the play, the ex- 
ercise is a simple one; but complications may arise which make the 
solution of the problem more difficult. It is with such cases as 
these that the present inquiry would concern itself. 

If we examine the earlier specimens of Greek tragedy that have 
survived we are struck by the exceeding simplicity of the action. 
This is true of all the plays of Aeschylus. There is commonly a 
purpose to be fulfilled, and the successive events that are shown 
lead step by step to its fulfillment. Or again, as in the Persians, 
a calamity that has occurred is step by step revealed in its full 
significance. The process is identical. There are few interruptions 
in the portrayal of the relentless course of destiny aside from the 
reflections of the chorus, and these strictly have no connection 
with the action of the play. How can we say that in a plot of this 
kind there is both complication and resolution? Where can we 
discern any crisis? To answer this question we shall need to con- 
sider some of the essential differences between the ancient and 
the modern drama. 

The Greek dramatist was in a very different position from that 
of the modern dramatist. He all but universally chose his sub- 
ject for a play from one of the myths relating to one of the great 
kingly houses of tradition. Of these there were many, but not all 
were equally well suited to his needs. The demand for situations 
of an inherently tragic nature, that is to say, of situations por- 
traying the terrible and therefore provocative of the emotions of 
tragic fear and pity, as they are described by Aristotle, limited to 
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some extent the choice of a myth. Particularly well adapted to 
the poet’s needs were the stories clustering about the line of Tan- 
talus, whose most renowned descendants were the brother kings 
Agamemnon and Menelaus. Crime upon crime, the more revolt- 
ing because perpetrated upon those next of kin, marked the course 
of the family’s history. The same characteristics could be found 
in the story of the line of Cadmus, which culminated in the ill- 
starred Oedipus and his children. Here was a wealth of material 
inexhaustible for his purpose. The spectator in ancient times came 
to the theater already informed as to the outlines of the story, and 
the poet might begin at almost any point he wished, as long as 
from it he could conveniently lead up to the critical event whose 
effect he desired to reproduce. This was for him the all-important 
center of interest. Here must converge all the motives that might 
tend to arouse tense feeling in the breast of the spectator. All that 
preceded the final precipitation of emotion existed, as far as he 
was concerned, solely for the purpose of strengthening its inten- 
sity. With a modern play the case is entirely different: either the 
plot is taken from material quite unfamiliar to the spectator, or, 
as more frequently happens, it is invented by the playwright. In 
consequence a great deal of exposition is made necessary before 
the critical situation is reached in order that the spectator may 
become as familiar with the various motivating causes as a sym- 
pathetic understanding demands. It is evident that in making such 
a choice of material the playwright assumes a deeper responsi- 
bility to trace his story into the past than is necessary when an 
acquaintance with the material may be presupposed. He must, in 
other words, plan more carefully for the spectator’s understand- 
ing when that final unleashing of diverse moments occurs which 
constitutes the catastrophe. Where for the Greek audience a few 
words spoken in the prologue sufficed to arouse a host of mem- 
ories that might serve as convenient points of reference through- 
out the witnessing of the spectacle, the audience of the modern 
theater must have every moment entering into the complication 
of the plot carefully evaluated that the full significance of all the 
combined motives may be clear when the catastrophe occurs. 
The interest felt by the spectator of a play in the complication 
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of its plot has a very different origin from that interest which he 
feels while he witnesses its resolution. When the play begins, the 
events seen or described must be of themselves interesting enough 
to captivate his fancy; and as the single events keep multiplying, 
their connection must be such as to point to a result that can be 
readily understood and sympathetically appreciated. Many a play 
has failed because the appeal of its opening scenes was not strong 
enough to enlist the further curiosity and the sympathy of the 
audience. If the spectator’s interest has been sustained up to the 
crisis, it is safe to assume that a complication of events has been 
represented which confronts the hero or the heroine with a diffi- 
culty, the import of which may be either known or unknown to 
him. The interest felt in the resolution of the play will then be 
held by the natural curiosity that comes with the understanding 
of any difficult problem as yet unsolved. With the conclusion of 
the play, or at least with the conclusion of the course of its action, 
this curiosity will have been satisfied. It will be readily noted that 
the resolution of plot comprises the essence of the play. It de- 
scribes that transition in the life of the hero from a previous state 
of fortune of comparatively long duration to another state, the 
reverse of the former. In his famous definition of tragedy (Poetics 
1449b24f) Aristotle requires that the action be serious, complete, 
and momentous. Complete it will be in his sense if we witness the 
course of the reversal and understand its causes. Inasmuch as in 
the case of the Greek audience the understanding of causes may 
have lain wholly, or nearly so, outside the theater, the poet might 
concentrate his efforts upon the effective presentation of the reso- 
lution. This point may be readily illustrated by reference to any 
of the extant plays of Aeschylus, and it will be found to hold for 
others of a later period than his. 

Few will deny that the genius of Aeschylus found its culmina- 
tion in the Agamemnon, whether we regard this work purely as 
an achievement in poetry or as a drama. Even the novice reading 
it for the first time is struck by the solemnity of its doctrine of 
moral retribution ; and as we read and reread the play, we marvel 
at the masterful way in which the poet plays upon our emotions, 
causing them quickly and repeatedly to run their full gamut. The 
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brooding thoughts of the chorus, charged with apprehension, are 
illustrated by the events which pass before our eyes, a singularly 
felicitous use of poetry to further the ends of the drama. As a 
drama the work must be admitted to be highly effective, and yet 
do we find any subtle complication of plot with an equally subtle 
resolution? Not at all. The play progresses with an evenness and 
deliberateness characteristic of the working of Fate itself. In the 
opening scene as we observe the weary watchman pacing to and 
fro upon the housetop we are prepared for any untoward hap- 
pening by his reluctance to tell all he knows of the secrets of this 
household. In spite of the joy attendant upon the news that Troy 
is in the hands of the victorious Greeks, the note of doom rings 
clear and unmistakable through the words sung by the chorus as 
they recall the events attending the expedition’s leaving for for- 
eign shores ten years ago. Misery marked the course of the ensu- 
ing years, and they dwell with particular emphasis upon the losses 
sustained by the people through the wantonness of their leaders. 
When the herald enters, we feel that we have been brought al- 
most face to face with the great event for which we have been 
waiting so long. The arrival of a part of the host must mean that 
soon we are to see the great captain himself arrive. For the pres- 
ent we are disappointed, for we learn that a storm has separated 
the ships and that the herald has no knowledge of what may have 
happened to the ship of Agamemnon. From the words which 
Clytemnestra speaks, certain dark suspicions are again awak- 
ened, and we wonder what secret meaning her words may have 
when she protests her faithfulness as a wife in terms of ambi- 
guity. We must wait and see, but certain it is by now that all 
is not well between the queen and her lord. Another choral ode 
confirms our growing suspicions. Then the king enters. The at- 
mosphere is strained. He is pompous, cold, boastful. Clytem- 
nestra is also cold, but formally respectful. She prevails upon 
him through his weakness for display to exalt himself to the 
height he has secretly aspired to all along, and he walks upon the 
purple rugs into the palace. It is a supreme moment in the life of 
a king, but will it bring satisfaction? We are certain it cannot. So 
are the elders of the chorus. Clytemnestra returns to summon 
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into the palace the captive Cassandra. When she is gone, Cas- 
sandra hesitates to follow. Instead she is seized with a spell of 
prophetic madness, and the clairvoyant words she speaks now 
make it clear beyond question that Agamemnon has entered that 
palace never to return, as she too will presently go to her doom. 
The obsession over, she falteringly ascends to the palace doors 
and enters. But a moment elapses, and a dread cry is heard from 
within of one done to death. It is the death shriek of the king. 
The elders of the chorus are overwhelmed by the suddenness of 
the catastrophe and vainly debate what they shall do. Before 
they can recover their composure, the doors of the palace swing 
open disclosing the bodies of Agamemnon and Cassandra. Cly- 
temnestra stands beside them and exultantly describes the deed 
her hand has done. A one-sided altercation ensues during the 
course of which Aegisthus, the real plotter of Agamemnon’s 
death, appears with an armed guard. The play closes with a storm 
of threats on both sides. 

From this brief outline of the play two things will be apparent : 
first, there is involved no change of fortune for any of the char- 
acters. The play progresses from start to finish toward a definite 
goal which is reached with the death of Agamemnon and Cas- 
sandra. What follows this point in the play serves only to con- 
firm the spectator’s conception of the singleness of purpose which 
Clytemnestra had and which was so strong that even in the 
shadow of her terrible deed she was untouched by remorse. Sec- 
ond, the effect of tragic fear was produced by the simple addition 
of successive moments lying outside the immediate plot of the 
play. Constant reference to them served to keep the idea of moral 
retribution ever before the mind, for only with reference to it 
could the events portrayed be understood. Surprises for the au- 
dience in the form of sudden apparent reversals in the fortunes 
of characters are cited by Aristotle as devices frequently em- 
ployed by poets to enhance the effect of fear and pity. One thinks 
instinctively of the subtlety of Sophocles in this connection and 
the perfect use he made of these reversals which the Greeks so 
nicely named xegutétevat, The Agamemnon is utterly devoid of 
such devices, a striking proof of the efficacy of the poet’s use of 
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“background.” In order to create in the mind of his hearer a 
sufficiently strong emotional background, he drew upon all the 
resources which the chorus placed at his disposal. Especially does 
the first great ode which constitutes the parodos of the play con- 
tribute toward this end. To one at all familiar with the story of 
the expedition of the Greeks against Troy, the account of the 
sacrifice of the maiden Iphigenia to appease the wrath of Artemis 
must have appealed strongly. The poet, therefore, does not need 
to tell it in detail. The references of the chorus to it are such as 
will conjure up in the imagination the whole story with singular 
vividness. The effect upon the hearer of being thus reminded 
instead of being told is this: he will feel the experiences more as 
his own if they are drawn out from within him, and thus he will 
find himself in a far more sympathetic attitude toward the spirit 
of the play than he would if he were to remain a passive listener. 
Inasmuch as the process of reminding provokes the effort to 
think, the subject cannot remain in a passive mood. This contri- 
bution which the spectator makes to the play is as vital for the 
desired effect as the representation of acts. Even acts are mean- 
ingless to the spectator if he fails to grasp their significance. 
Every means that the poet may employ to bring about a better 
understanding of the significance of the acts he is representing 
will contribute to the ultimate success of the play, and success 
is conditioned by the highest degree of sympathy for the circum- 
stances of the catastrophe. 

The plot of the Agamemnon, we see, if we understand by plot 
the course of action limited to the play, represents simply the 
resolution of a greater plot, the complication of which lies wholly 
outside the drama itself. In this greater plot, had the poet been 
disposed to show us all, we might have observed Agamemnon 
gradually mounting to the pinnacle of his career as a worldly 
potentate from the time he gathered his armed host and joined 
the other princes of Greece to launch the great punitive expedition 
against Troy. From a local ruler he rises to assume the position 
of commander-in-chief of the entire host, for whose safety and suc- 
cess he is responsible. Difficulties arise which he overcomes with a 
ruthlessness that is offensive to the gods. He transgresses the 
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rights of humanity and sins against the moral order of the uni- 
verse, but his success is not deterred by that. Troy falls and his 
fondest dream is realized. His pride has waxed great, and he feels 
himself the darling of the gods. What he fails to realize is that the 
seeds of disaster long since sown have taken root and that he is 
doomed presently to reap the harvest. The crisis of the story is 
reached with the fall of Troy. At this point the strands of Fate 
have been drawn together, and the king is no longer the master 
of his own destiny, as up to this point he has seemed to be. Other 
forces are at work, the existence of which he does not suspect; 
but they work none the less surely for all that. Here, then, we 
have the beginning of the resolution of the plot. It coincides 
exactly with the beginning of the play. Had Aeschylus been a 
modern playwright composing his work for an audience un- 
familiar with the outlines of the story, it would have been neces- 
sary for him to outline the course of events in the life of Agamem- 
non leading up to the fall of Troy and relate them to the inner 
life of the man. As it was, Aeschylus could count upon his au- 
dience for a fair degree of familiarity with this part of the story 
and use the choral odes to remind them of those incidents signif- 
icant for his end. We find that Aristotle is by no means out of 
sympathy with such an interpretation of the plot. At the begin- 
ning of the famous eighteenth chapter of the Poetics he says: 
“Every tragedy has its complication and its resolution, certain 
incidents lying outside and sometimes some within constituting 
the complication, the remainder constituting the resolution.”’ The 
meaning of this passage can only be that in the vast majority of 
well-constructed plays known to Aristotle the crisis was to be 
placed early in the play if not at the beginning. 

A brief consideration of the relative importance of the char- 
acters in the Agamemnon may also prove instructive as a com- 
mentary upon the ancient view of tragedy. The modern reader 
will have no hesitation in selecting Clytemnestra as the lead- 
ing character. She is more constantly before us than any of the 
other persons, appearing as she does immediately after the 
parodos and remaining close to the scene of action to the end. 
There can be little doubt that even in ancient times the rdle was 
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played by the protagonist among the actors. But is she a tragic 
heroine? Aristotle requires of his tragic hero that he be a man 
of distinguished station in life, essentially good, yet not wholly 
so, lest our sympathy should not go out to him unstinted. We 
need not quibble that he speaks of a hero rather than of a heroine, 
although he does say elsewhere (ibid. 1454a20f) that a woman 
is by nature not so well suited for the rdle as a man. We do have 
plays in which women figure as the heroines. As we ponder the 
question, we become aware that it is not Clytemnestra’s guilt 
in which we are interested in this play. That will be the subject 
of the following play in the trilogy. Clytemnestra triumphs at 
the end of the Agamemnon, and it is not hard to see from the 
moral lessons taught in the choral odes that Aeschylus would 
never have consented to represent this woman as triumphing in 
an unrighteous cause, for unrighteous it remains, no matter what 
the provocation may have been that drove her to do a deed of 
murder. If we think of Clytemnestra as the heroine, we must 
remember that the subject of any play, abstractly stated, is the 
portrayal of a sudden and violent change of fortune. Clytem- 
nestra’s fortune undergoes no such change in the Agamemnon. 
Again, that is the subject of the Choephoroe. The hero of the 
play as Aeschylus conceived him can be none other than he who 
has given his name to the play. It is Agamemnon himself, and it 
makes no difference that we see him for but a brief moment be- 
fore he goes to his doom. His spirit pervades the play from be- 
ginning to end, and everything that occurs in the play is mo- 
tivated with reference to him. Since we have seen that this play 
constitutes only the resolution of a greater plot, one half of which 
the poet has chosen to exclude from dramatic presentation, we 
need not feel any surprise that the same motive which caused him 
rather to suggest the course of Agamemnon’s past life led him 
to set forth the forces which were at work to bring about his un- 
doing without showing us the hero until the last moment of his 
life. It is Agamemnon’s career which is of supreme philosophic 
importance for the poet, and by his death moral law is justified. 
Clytemnestra is but a tool employed by the hand of Fate to 
work Agamemnon’s doom. The story of her vengeance is inciden- 
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tal to the plot of the play, and with the story of this vengeance 
begins a new thread which runs over into the next play of the 
trilogy, where it is finally resolved. An examination of this resolu- 
tion is beyond the scope of our present inquiry. 

We have seen that in the simplest type of Greek play, such as 
is characteristic of the manner of Aeschylus, there need be only 
a simple progression of events to a catastrophe. The plot of such 
a play will, then, constitute the resolution of a more extensive 
plot, the whole of which comprises the field of the poet’s interest. 
In the work of Sophocles we note a tendency toward greater 
complexity. Not only does he introduce devices to heighten the 
effect of tragic fear and pity, but in the case of one play, the 
Antigone, an involved type of plot has thrown certain difficulties 
in the way of ready interpretation. An examination of them in 
the light of Aristotle’s view may prove instructive. 

Briefly told, the plot is this: Early in the morning following 
the night in which the beleaguering host from Argos has with- 
drawn from Thebes, Antigone meets her sister and declares to 
her her intention of burying the corpse of their brother (Poly- 
nices) in defiance of the edict of the new king (Creon) that it 
shall be left unburied as food for vultures. Ismene refuses to 
assist her and chides her for her willfulness in not complying with 
the dictates of those in authority. In the first episode, just as 
Creon has finished delivering his edict to the people, a guard 
enters to report that the body has been accorded the rites of burial, 
but that the identity of the guilty one is unknown. With threats 
the guard is dismissed and charged to discover the culprit. In the 
following episode he returns, bringing Antigone as his prisoner. 
In the presence of Creon she admits her deed, glories in it, and is 
sentenced to be immured alive in a tomb. Presently Haemon, 
Creon’s son betrothed to Antigone, appears so that he may inter- 
cede for Antigone before his father, but his words are of no 
avail. Antigone must die, and we soon see her being led to her 
doom. The prophet Teiresias announces to Creon the displeasure 
of the gods with his action as it has been manifested by a series of 
evil portents. He finally convinces the king that he is wrong, and 
Creon sets out with men to undo the wrong he has done the 
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corpse and Antigone. It is too late. A messenger enters who in 
the presence of Eurydice, Creon’s wife, tells of the double death 
of her son Haemon and of Antigone. Eurydice leaves in a mood: 
that portends no good; and when Creon enters bearing the body 
of his son, a second messenger appears announcing the death of 
Eurydice. Creon is overwhelmed with grief and remorse. 

One of the first questions that occur to us as we survey the 
plot of this drama is, Who is its hero? We think of what Aris- 
totle says about the suitable tragic hero (Chapter XIII) and re- 
call that he would have him essentially a good man, yet not per- 
fect, lest his fall from prosperity to misery seem revolting. The 
evil man he considers impossible, for a reversal of fortune in his 
case from good to bad does not stir one emotionally; such retri- 
bution is rather accepted as his natural due. Is Antigone the 
heroine? Despite the fact that she is a woman, can she qualify as 
the type of hero who has a flaw in his nature in consequence of 
which he is made to suffer? Hardly. We recognize in her those 
ideals which we cherish most. Her choice is made deliberately with 
the conviction that only one course of action is possible for her. 
Her character is above the ideal of Aristotle. She may fail to win 
our full sympathy because to us she seems too good * to be the 
reflection of ourselves. Her doom calls forth pity, but not in such 
abundance as would have been the case had we known her to err 
and to suffer unjustly in consequence of that error. Then, too, 
her doom is wrought long before the end of the play, and we are 
accustomed to think of the fall of the tragic hero as marking the 
end of the drama. At least it generally marks the end of the 
progressive action of the play.” Yet Sophocles allows the events 
to unfold themselves further, and we see that the action of the 
play is by no means over. 

Can it be that Creon is the hero? Some critics have attempted 

1 But contrast Minnie Keys, “The ‘Apagtia of Sophocles’ Antigone,” Proc. 
Am. Phil. Assoc. uxt (1930), xxviii. — R. C. F. 

2 The closing scene of the Oedipus Tyrannus (vss. 1297-1530) will serve well 
to illustrate this point. Inasmuch as the play does not involve the death of the 
hero, the poet has added this scene to heighten the emotional effect of the catas- 


trophe. The action of the play is over at vs. 1296. It is somewhat difficult to 
see how Professor Lane Cooper, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, an Amplified 
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so to interpret the play, but again there are difficulties. Creon is 
no congenial type of hero. The best case we can make out for him 
is that he was obsessed with a sense of his own importance and 
identified his interests with those of the state, so that he may have 
thought honestly that the decree he made against the burial of 
the body of Polynices and his ruthless execution of Antigone 
were to the advantage of his countrymen. Even so we shudder 
before this tyrant; and when at the end his misery is portrayed, 
pity there is for him, to be sure, but it is of a cold sort and tem- 
pered with the thought that his fate is a deserved one. The appeal 
of this scene as that of any episode involving the punishment of 
wrongdoing is not primarily to the emotions but to the intellect. 
Creon would seem to be a worse tragic hero than Antigone by far. 
Presumably the only reason why he seems to qualify for this high 
dignity is that he remains before us throughout the action of the 
play and that his character therefore seems to lend unity to the 
action. It is the simplest way to explain the unity of plot, for 
unity we must have; but it is a reason that is by no means satis- 
factory. We should hardly dare call Aristotle in error until we 
have exhausted every possibility in an attempt to reconcile his 
principles with those of the drama before us. Their validity is too 
apparent from plays in which these principles are obviously incor- 
porated to dispose of them lightly when we are confronted with 
an instance that seems to challenge them. 

In his discussion of the qualities best suited to the tragic hero 
Aristotle clearly has in mind the character of Oedipus. No play 
is so often cited by him in the Poetics as the Oedipus Tyrannus, 
and his admiration for the tragic effects achieved in it cannot es- 
cape us. In considering the qualities the ideal tragic hero should 
have, Aristotle for the moment assumed that it is a single char- 
acter which lends unity to a plot. Such is generally the case, but 
he nowhere says that it must be so. On the contrary, at the begin- 
ning of Chapter VIII he says that a plot is not necessarily unified 
if the incidents related affect one man; the inference is that some- 
Version with Supplementary Illustrations for Students of English: Boston, 


Ginn and Co. (1913), 61, can place the crisis of this play at vs. 1181, at which 
point the action of the play is virtually over. 
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thing else is necessary to secure unity of action. Often as he 
speaks of tragedy as a unified action, he never conditions the ac- 
tion as deriving its unity from the career of a single individual. 
In the famous definition of tragedy at the beginning of Chapter 
VI it is significant that he omits all mention of a hero or other 
character about whose experiences a tragedy must be built. In 
ancient times, as in modern times, it was common to do this, for 
it is a simple way of securing a certain kind of unity. Aristotle 
seemingly recognized the fact that it was not the only way. If we 
are willing to grant this proposition, we may find that we have 
the clew that will lead us to a reasonable interpretation of the 
Antigone. 

Antigone may well be considered the heroine of the play. This 
will become the more obvious if we bear in mind that Sophocles 
was striving to create a certain effect for an audience that could 
only watch and listen but would have no opportunity, for the most 
part, to read and reread the text as we can do; and we may well 
assume that he was not deeply interested in creating subtleties for 
the benefit and satisfaction of critics. As the play progresses, we 
see that we are witnessing not merely an episode in the life of 
Antigone — an important situation in the life of Creon is also 
being unfolded. Creon is more than a foil for the character of 
Antigone. It is he who creates the situation in which she finds 
herself at the beginning of the play, and who makes a choice of 
action necessary. In the face of the decree Antigone must either 
obey the law or break it to satisfy the dictates of her conscience. 
No other course is open to her. We have here a contest of wills. 
In a tragic sense they are evenly matched. Antigone triumphs 
over tyranny; Creon triumphs over virtue. The fact that Antig- 
one must die in no way diminishes the force of her victory; it 
only removes her from the scene of human activity. Had the play 
ended at this point, it would still have been a tragedy; but it 
would have lacked the chief elements which in its present form 
make it especially tragic. As Pohlenz has observed,’* such an end- 
ing would have been shocking to Sophocles’ sense of the efficacy 

3Cf. Max Pohlenz, Die Griechische Tragédie: Leipzig, Teubner (1930), 
194. 
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of moral law and would have left the impression that tyranny 
had triumphed over virtue. Creon too must suffer, and he suffers 
by losing all that he has held most dear. All this is the direct con- 
sequence of his act. He it is who sets in motion the machinery of 
Fate, and he it is who is in the end caught by it. The action of 
which the play is an imitation, in Aristotle’s meaning of the 
term, is taken from the life of Creon. That does not necessarily 
make Creon the center of our interest. The action has farther- 
reaching consequences, and some of these consequences interest 
us more than the character who is responsible for them. That is 
why our sympathy may be all with Antigone in her hour of trial 
and Creon be relegated to a subordinate position. 

It may well be added that a play of this type, wherein the lead- 
ing character is not at the same time the source from which the 
action flows, may fall short of the highest possible tragic effect. 
It is Aristotle’s purpose to show in his treatise what the elements 
are that will produce the most intense tragic effects. To him it 
seemed that they were best exemplified in the Oedipus. That does 
not mean that he would have belittled any effects of a less tragic 
order. Tragedy in its most concentrated form may not be the 
most pleasurable kind of entertainment for all people. Much of 
the charm of the Antigone for us lies in the fact that we are not 
kept at the highest pitch of emotion throughout the play. There 
is enough of the tragic in it to bring about Aristotle’s catharsis 
of the emotions, not so much as to exclude charis. 

Through our attempt to attach the action of a play like the 
Antigone primarily to the career of a character other than that of 
the hero or heroine, we have opened the way to a further diffi- 
culty. What shall be the method of determining the course of 
the complication and of the resolution of a given plot ? Again take 
the Antigone as an illustration. Where shall we place the crisis? 
This point marks the change in fortune, but of whose fortune? 
If we say Antigone’s, we must place the crisis at a point cor- 
responding approximately with the beginning of the play, where 
Antigone resolves to bury her brother. Up to that time her life 
is not shadowed by the prospect of doom, but with her resolve 
comes the realization that to bury Polynices can mean but one 
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thing for her — death. The course of the play’s action will then 
constitute the resolution, much as we saw was the case with the 
Agamemnon. But Antigone goes to her death not long after the 
middle of the play, and there can be no further change of for- 
tune for her. Whatever changed fortune came into her life must 
end with her death. Yet the play proceeds. This can hardly be the 
right explanation. The other alternative is to determine the crisis 
with reference to the career of Creon. We have already seen that 
it is reasonable to interpret the action of the play in terms of 
Creon’s career. In Chapter XVIII, where Aristotle defines the 
terms “complication” and “resolution,” he defines them with ref- 
erence to the change of fortune, but says not a word as to whose 
life the change of fortune may affect. We are therefore quite 
justified in declaring that the “change of fortune” to which 
Aristotle refers is to be taken as referring to the change of fortune 
represented by the plot; and that, as we have interpreted it, re- 
lates primarily to the career of Creon. At the beginning of the 
play Creon is a prosperous prince. So he continues to be until the 
catastrophe at the end, but with his sending Antigone itrevocably 
to her death a series of forces is set in motion which deprives him 
successively of his son and of his wife. It is where these forces 
are first brought into action that we may place the crisis. That 
would be at the point where Antigone is last seen as she is on her 
way to the fateful tomb. After this we witness the process of the 
unleashing of the hounds of destiny. The fact that Creon knows 
not the significance of what he has done and persists in his blind- 
ness until it is too late to retreat is the usual method of tragedy. 
If the Antigone were the only play that has come down to us 
where there is a divided interest in the leading characters and 
where there is difficulty in relating the action of the plot to the 
character that is given the greater prominence, we might be more 
doubtful as to the correctness of the theory that has been pro- 
pounded. An equally striking case is to be found in the Medea of 
Euripides. In this play there can be no question that the chief 
interest of the spectator is focused upon the character of Medea. 
Here we have a psychological study of the sort in which Eurip- 
ides delighted. From a tragic point of view there is great diff- 
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culty in attaching the action of the plot to the career of Medea. 
She is unhappy when the play opens, and in this respect her state 
at the end of the play does not at all differ from that at the begin- 
ning. True, she has the satisfaction of revenge, and she feels the 
keenest pangs over the blow she has dealt herself; but her state 
of unhappiness is substantially unchanged. Where can we say is 
the crisis? Jason, on the other hand, forms a distinctly secondary 
center of interest; yet his fortunes undergo the profoundest 
change from happiness to the reverse. Medea is the instrument 
whereby this change is wrought. When the play opens she is set 
upon having her revenge of Jason, but the manner of her getting 
it is as yet vaguely defined. The action of the play constitutes the 
record of the perfection of Medea’s plans for revenge and her 
execution of them. Jason’s position at the beginning of the play 
is parallel to that of Agamemnon in the play of Aeschylus. He 
has already committed the fatal error but remains unaware of its 
full import. Jason has cast off Medea to marry Glauce. The play 
proceeds evenly toward the goal of vengeance, in spite of the fact 
that a far greater wealth of detail is revealed in the formulation 
of the plans. Here is another example of the complication of plot 
lying outside the scope of the play itself, and of the play consti- 
tuting the resolution of a more extensive dramatic plot. We may 
place the crisis of this plot at about the beginning of the drama, 
for from this point on the forces are at work which are to result 
in the ultimate calamity that befalls Jason. 

To assert that the early Greek dramatists composed their 
works with the principles uppermost in their minds which Aris- 
totle formulated a hundred years later would of course be pre- 
posterous. Artists do not work in that way. The fact remains that 
there are definite principles underlying their work which Aris- 
totle was undoubtedly in a better position to recognize than we, 
because his vision was not distorted by the vagaries that have 
crept into the precinct of dramatic art since his time. He may still 
be a useful guide for us along our way in criticizing and evaluat- 
ing the products of ancient genius, if we can fully grasp the ideas 
he has left us on this subject. Unfortunately for us they exist in 
a form approximating shorthand notes. Where there are gaps in 
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his work, due either to his haste or to the vicissitudes of time, we 
must fill them in as best we can from the evidence available; and 
if they are so filled in, his work will in turn prove to be of greater 
value than before in arriving at a clearer comprehension of the 
technique of the ancient poets. It is in this spirit that an approach 
has been here attempted to some of the difficult problems which 
await a satisfactory explanation. 
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CeLia Forp, First Latin Book (New Series) : New York, Henry 
Holt and Company (1931). Pp. xv+533+li. $1.44. 

This edition represents more than a revision. It is a complete 
overhauling — new engine, new wheels, new body, eight cylinders 
instead of four. The old edition (1926) was drab gray with a 
sprinkle of red; the new is a bright red with just a dash of silver 
and black. It is the physical appearance which constitutes the 
most striking difference between the two editions. For example, 
whereas the old text contained four maps, only one of which was 
more than a line drawing, no photographs or wash-drawings, and 
seventy-nine small line-drawings, the new edition contains four 
colored maps, nineteen photographs, one full-page colored paint- 
ing, and fifty wash-drawings, several occupying the space of half 
a page. And while the type in the old edition was so small that the 
pupil’s eyes must have been sorely taxed, in the new book it is 
large and clear, the lines are well spaced, and the relative impor- 
tance of topics is properly brought out by the variation in size of 
type. 

An interesting feature of the organization of material is the 
way in which the lessons are divided. The whole work embraces 
seventy-two lessons, eight reviews, and an Appendix which con- 
sists of twenty-six pages of supplementary reading dealing with 
Greek stories and the Helvetian War, and a summary of forms 
and statement of principles of syntax. A usuable Index of four 
pages, including thirty items referring to Roman Life, properly 
rounds out the whole. The lessons proper are divided into one 
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hundred and twelve assignments, each of which “treats, with 
single emphasis, a unit of study.” Each lesson opens with 
“Agenda,” heart-to-heart talks with the pupil about the problem 
which faces him. These are very good. 

The reviews, eight in number, are full, consisting of all the 
intervening vocabularies, Latin-English and English-Latin, the 
numbers of each corresponding. There are specific questions, 
exercises on inflections and syntax, and either some connected 
Latin reading or discourse on Roman life and customs. 

The nature of the translation exercises is orthodox in that the 
malus puer and the bonus puer get their usual share of attention. 
However, it is refreshing to note that no soldier is forever annoy- 
ing a girl in the street with his spear. The connected passages are 
introduced early (Lesson VII) and contain from the first many 
words outside the special vocabularies for which meanings are 
supplied in parentheses on the line with the word. Much of this 
connected material, the reviewer is glad to note,’ deals with Greek 
stories. However, the author has committed the unpardonable 
blunder of omitting marginal numbers. Consider the time that 
will be lost while the teacher waits until the pupil has counted 
down to the line in which the inflection or syntax is under dis- 
cussion. But the sentences are well constructed and express good 
sense. 

While the work appears to follow the recommendations of the 
Report on the Classical Investigation to a considerable degree, the 
author has not been afraid to follow the dictates of good Latin 
pedagogy by allying, e.g., possum with sum (Assign. 34), the 
future perfect with other forms of the perfect system (Assign. 
67), and includes in this year, instead of the second year, the 
perfect infinitive (Assign. 59), present and future participles 
(Assign. 106 and 108), ablative absolute (Assign. 105), ablative 
of description (Assign. 104), dative with special verbs (Assign. 
82f), and irregular comparison of adjectives (Assign. 95f). 
Ablative absolute and participles could have been introduced at 
least ten lessons earlier, which would have afforded that much 


1 For an opposite view, cf. Mason D. Gray: Teaching of Latin: New York, 
D. Appleton and Co. (1929), 46. 
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more practice on these highly essential fundamentals. They 
belong early in the second semester of study, in lessons thirty- 
eight and thirty-nine instead of sixty-eight and sixty-nine. In 
common with the majority of books which have appeared since 
1926 the subjunctive mood is omitted. 

One regrets the explanation of the present participle (p. 437) : 
“The present participle always denotes the same time as that of 
the principal verb.” This is misleading, of course. Also, it is 
doubtful if civitates unitae (§467) is an adequate equivalent for 
United States. And unless one apologizes to one’s students, he 
should never inflict upon them a sentence like this: “On the high 
wall of the /arge town the wretched mother sees the bad slave 
with the /itt/e children” (§88, (b), sentence 5), which is translated 
in toto, the perspicacious pupil will discover, at the very top of 
the same page. However, happy thought, the author has not 
slavishly followed other authors in her rule for the position of the 
adjective (§88). She might have shown even greater courage 
and stated that, since the adjective is more often emphatic than 
not, it is more often found before the noun than after it. It is high 
time that we began to compliment, not scold, pupils when they 
place the adjective before the noun. 

It would be a highly bilious reviewer who could find much fault 
with this first-year book. It shows the hand of an experienced 
teacher of Latin. A Teacher’s Manual and Key and Progress 
Tests complete the set-up and make what appears to be a satis- 
factory working unit in first-year Latin. 

DorRANCE S. WHITE 
University or Iowa 


H. A. TREBLE AND K. M. Kine, Everyday Life in Rome: Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press (1930). Pp. 160. 

Here is a little book on Roman life intended for young pupils 
beginning their Latin studies. In the Preface the authors suggest 
that a preliminary reading may create an intelligent interest which 
can gradually develop into real knowledge; and a second and 
more intensive study can profitably be made in the year of the 
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“School Leaving Examination” when the Latin terms, largely 
neglected during the first-year reading, can be wholly assimilated. 
Actually the book is written in such simple style that it may be 
used by the youngest students in an American junior high school, 
and the Latin terms introduced are not too technical for a child 
of from twelve to fourteen years. 

After a brief (ten pages) sketch of Roman history which out- 
lines the results of each expansion, the student is conducted on a 
sightseeing trip about the city, spends a day with a typical Roman, 
visits the public games, and learns of slavery, trade, the army, 
government, etc. The copious illustrations are the real foundation 
of the text. Many are quite varied from hackneyed textbook 
photographs and are drawn in part from recent archaeological 
discoveries. For beginners especially, however, it would seem 
advisable to indicate by some sort of scale the approximate size of 
objects such as the terra cotta figures (p. 15.), bronze group (p. 
16), transport wagon (p. 107), etc. Especially graphic are the 
diagram and explanation of the water clock (p. 44) and the 
abacus (p. 60). The diagram of the House of the Vettii (p. 34) 
is necessarily more elaborate, but the explanation is not so con- 
cise. The two atria and two triclinia are referred to in the text 
but not named on the floor plan. Reference to the points of the 
compass is confusing to a student not familiar with the house 
when the variation from the customary alignment in the plan is 
not indicated. 

The chapter on the calendar and the Julian reform answers 
many oft-repeated questions. The history and organization of the 
army, too, is adequately reduced to five pages. The rather difficult 
subject of ancient coins is treated as clearly and almost as simply 
as the subject of foreign coinage in arithmetic texts. The authors 
wisely do not try to answer very definitely the common query 
“What was it worth?’ And of course the estimated value is in 
English currency, which is practically meaningless to American 
youngsters. 

A lively interest in ancient life is maintained by frequent com- 
parisons with English history and traditions (e.g. discussion of 
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school holidays, pp. 61f; funeral customs in North Country vil- 
lages, p. 78), explanations of familiar Bible verses and church 
customs (the parable of the vineyard, p. 43; the Papal Bull, p. 56, 
n.; St. Paul’s teachings, p. 65), brief stories of Roman history 
and legend in their geographical settings (Horatius at the Pons 
Sublicius, p. 22; Tarpeia and her rock, p. 26), and quotations 
from Latin authors which describe ancient customs (Seneca, 
p. 45; Cicero, p. 49; Plutarch, p. 58). 

Because accurate data confirmed by late archaeology and 
refreshed by new illustrations are presented in a style not only 
comprehensible but also entertaining to adolescents, I consider 
the book wholly worth while and recommend it for every high 
and junior high school library and reading list. 

HELEN REEs CLIFFORD 
SopH1E NEwcomB COLLEGE 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


GrorcE W. Mooney, Suetonius’ Lives of Galba, Otho, Vitellius, 
Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, with Introduction, Translation, 
and Commentary (Dublin University Press Series): New 
York, Longmans, Green and Company (1930). Pp. 662. 

In this volume Professor Mooney furnishes scholars with a 
very satisfactory reference work on Books vii-vitt of Sueto- 
nius’ Lives of the Caesars. There is no flourish of literary style 
in the accurate translation which accompanies the text on oppo- 
site pages, nor has the author stooped to personal anecdote or 
flashes of wit to add superficial interest to the long pages of com- 
mentary. The value of the book depends on the comprehensive 
nature and conscientious treatment of the material included. 

In the Preface the author states that he has not adhered uni- 
formly to either of the standard texts edited by Preud’homme and 
by Ihm. When the texts differ he has adopted from the one or 
the other the reading which, in his opinion, is more probably cor- 
rect. The impartiality of his judgments may be inferred from his 
discussion of several controversial points. One such, involving 
no technical points, is his partial defense of Suetonius against 
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those who accuse him of an inordinate fondness for gossip (pp. 
24f of Introduction). 

For the material in the Introduction Mooney acknowledges 
that Mace’s Essai sur Suetone was most useful. The topics coy- 
ered in this section of the book are ‘““The Life of Suetonius,” ‘“The 
Lives of the Caesars,” “Sources of the Lives of the Caesars,” 
“The Other Works of Suetonius,” “The MSS of the Lives of the 
Caesars,” and “Editions and Translations of the Lives of the 
Caesars.” The “Diction and Style of Suetonius” and an inter- 
esting collection of verses from Ausonius on the Caesars are 
included in the two appendices. An illustration of the thorough- 
ness of the author is his three-page discussion of dreams and 
omens as featured in the biographies of the Caesars (pp. 19-22). 

The commentary comprises the greater part of the book and 
includes textual difficulties as well as the usual notes and explana- 
tions. The notes are comprehensive and, like the Introduction, 
contain frequent and rather lengthy quotations of sources. The 
book is closed with several pages of a useful Index to the com- 
mentary. 

Lou WALKER GARLOW 
Mount UNIoN COLLEGE 
ALLIANCE, O. 


T. Rick Houmes, The Architect of the Roman Empire, 27 B.C. 
— 14 A.D.: Oxford, Clarendon Press (1931). Pp. xi + 192. 
$4.75. 

This volume will not please those who expect havoc and tragedy 
in Roman history. It is a simple and unaffected narrative contin- 
uing the story that was begun in the work of the same title pub- 
lished in 1928. Events are chronicled and synchronized year by 
year. The author is a tireless redactor, combing the contemporary 
literature, both books and periodicals, for all that bears upon his 
theme. He is not a partisan but a charitable judge, determined to 
have all the evidence, ancient and modern, epigraphical, economic, 
archaeological, and legal, before he shapes his verdict. This ver- 
dict is rendered piecemeal and without flourishes. The author ap- 
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proaches his subject in the manner of one who feels that he must 
listen to many pleas and will not be hurried. The reader finds 
himself sharing in the judgment before he is aware. 

In the long run he becomes convinced, as he could never have 
been by dogmatic assertions, that Augustus was constantly and 
conscientiously trying to do the best he could for Rome at a given 
time. No rhetoric is employed to convey an impression of the 
magnitude of the tasks that fell to the lot of the First Citizen. A 
sense of this grows upon the reader through cumulative effect and 
the procession of detail, for the story is a long one, pieced together 
out of many fragments of information. The last sentence of the 
book is characteristic of the author’s thought-provoking simplic- 
ity : “By a vote of the Senate a shrine was erected to him in Rome; 
others elsewhere by various communities. But it was sufficient 
glory to have been the architect of the Roman Empire.” Writing 
of this sort makes psychological analysis seem vain. Moot points 
are discussed in Part II, containing forty-three pages; there are 
adequate foot-notes and indices. 

Norman W. DEWItrT 
VicTorRIA COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF ToRONTO 


W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Military and Naval Developments: 
Cambridge, University Press (1930). Pp. viiit+170. 6s. 

In the spring of 1930 W. W. Tarn delivered at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, the Lees-Knowles Lectures in Military History for 
1929-30. They are now published in book form under the title: 
Hellenistic Military and Naval Developments. There are three 
lectures : I, “General Outline and Infantry” (pp. 1-49) ; II, “Cav- 
alry and Elephants” (pp. 50-100) ; and III, “Siege Warfare and 
Naval Warfare” (pp. 101-52). Four appendices and an Index 
conclude the book. 

This little volume is as distinctive inside as it is unpretentious 
outside. The hand of the master is evident throughout. I have 
never seen ancient warfare discussed more simply or more clearly, 
but Tarn’s simplicity is of the type which can be acquired only by 
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long and patient study of the subject. I envy him his ability to 
strip off externals and to make generalizations that do not need 
qualification. I suspect that there are but few persons whose 
ideas of ancient warfare would not be clarified more or less by a 
study of Lecture I. It reduces ancient warfare to its lowest terms. 

Gaps in our knowledge of Hellenistic sculpture, poetry, and 
other things are being filled in. The appearance of a book on 
developments in Hellenistic warfare is, therefore, both timely and 
welcome. Modern summaries of ancient warfare by professional 
soldiers pay but little attention to the Hellenistic period, doubtless 
because it has been slighted by classical scholars. This volume 
helps to bridge a gap. 

One of the contributions of the Macedonians was the infusion 
of a new attitude toward warfare (pp. 43f) : 

This new spirit is not quite expressed as a change from the amateur 
to the professional, though that is in a sense true; it is not merely that, 
with the necessary qualifications, we almost feel as if we had passed 
from the ancient to the modern world, though that in a sense is also true. 
It was rather the intense earnestness and thoroughness which they 
brought to bear on the matter. They had no precedents, but they under- 
stood principles; if you had to fight, you fought for all you were worth, 
and with every sort of weapon, except one. They did mot, as a rule, 
practise the things we call atrocities. 

The work of Alexander in making cavalry the striking arm of 
his forces, while the infantry acted as a firm resisting power, is 
well known, but an interesting new suggestion of Tarn’s (pp. 76- 
83) is that the evolution of the great war-horses of Parthia was 
brought about by the introduction of Libyan blood among the 
Nesaean herds of Media. 

The first encounter of the western world with elephants was at 
the Hydaspes River, where they were the main reliance of King 
Porus. The period during which they played an important part 
in the warfare of the west extends, according to our author (p. 
92), from the death of Alexander to the battle of Magnesia in 
190 z.c. The elephant had three uses in warfare: “to act as a 
screen against the enemy cavalry, to attack the enemy infantry, 
and to break into a fortified position” (p. 95). There were, how- 
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ever, incidental effects. They exercised a terrible moral effect 
upon an enemy unused to them, and their odor caused the flight 
of horses which had not been trained to endure it. The discussion 
of elephants is brief (92-100), but all important classical refer- 
ences to them can be found in Armandi.’ 

The great justification for this book, as the author says in the 
Preface, is “the section on the ships [pp. 122-52], about which 
comparatively little has hitherto been written to much purpose.” 
“The great warships were even more entirely a purely Hellenistic 
phenomenon than was the use of elephants in land warfare” (pp. 
122f). 

If there is anything in this book to which I am inclined to take 
exception, it is the first part of the second sentence in the follow- 
ing quotation (p. 30): 

In a Greek army before Alexander the general made his arrangements 

before action, and in action merely led his men. The modern idea of a 
general not fighting himself but keeping behind the line and directing 
operations never seems to have occurred to anyone; and obviously it was 
a difficult thing for anyone to start, partly because his enemies in the city 
would have accused him of cowardice, and partly because, in simple war- 
fare, the moral effect of a commander giving a lead was very great. 
The idea that a general should be the brains of the army during 
as well as before battle, instead of being an insignificant part of 
its brawn, was not new even before the Hellenistic period. At 
Cunaxa, the astute Clearchus begged Cyrus not to take part in 
the actual fighting, but Cyrus did not have sufficient courage to 
stay out. More to the point, however, is the shame experienced 
by the Athenian Timotheus because a bolt fell near him while he 
was besieging Samos. He felt that he was behaving more like an 
impetuous youth than like a general in command of a large force. 
Many of the ancients finally came to realize that a good general 
should die in old age if not of it.? 

This volume contains no formal bibliography, and even foot- 
notes are comparatively few; but documentation is ampie when- 

1Cf. P. Armandi, Histoire Militaire des Fléphants: Paris, Librarie D’Amost 


(1843). 
2Cf. Plutarch, Artaxerxes vit, 2f, and Pelopidas u, 3f. 
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ever new conclusions or theories are presented. References are 
given to a number of books not in general use among classicists. 

Scholars will be grateful both for Tarn’s contributions to the 
history of Hellenistic warfare and also for his succinct summary 
of its developments. I think, however, that teachers of Greek 
history as well as of the classics will find Lecture I useful for its 
clear statement of the essential features of Greek warfare in 
general. 

EucENE S. McCarTNEyY 

UNIvERsITY OF MICHIGAN 


H. M. Birp, Suetonius’ Lives of the Twelve Caesars, Newly 
Translated with an Introduction, Illustrated by Frank C. 
Papé : Chicago, Argus Books (1930). Pp. viii+391. $15. 

This sumptuous volume is of interest only for the sixteen 
amusing illustrations by Papé. They deal for the most part with 
unimportant incidents in the lives of the emperors, and the gem 
of the collection, one showing Nero as Hercules (facing p. 306), 
represents nothing more substantial than a rumored unfulfilled 
desire. 

The Foreword (pp. vii f) says the usual things about Suetonius 
as a biographer and closes with the statement that “he was con- 
temporaneous with Tacitus and Dio Cassius.” A Glossary (pp. 
389-91) explains some, but by no means all, of the technical 
expressions and Latin words which are found in the translation, 
and also a few that are not so found. 

The translation is of no value. Of the portions that I tested, 
hardly a single page escaped criticism. Although the title-page 
promises a new translation, Bird’s unacknowledged debt to earlier 
translators is clear." He seems to have used Forester for all the 
lives but the Julius, in which he has often followed and occasion- 

1 The translations mentioned in this paragraph are as follows: Philemon 
Holland, Suetonius, History of the Twelve Caesars (1606) [I have used this 
in The Tudor Translations, Vols. XXI and XXII, London (1899)]; Alex- 
ander Thomson, The Lives of the First Twelve Caesars: London (1796); 


T. Forester, The Lives of the Twelve Caesars ..., the Translation of Alex- 
ander Thomson Revised and Corrected (Bohn Library), London (1887). 
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ally misunderstood Holland. In Julius vin, “. . . the Latin 
colonies, which were devising means of effecting their freedom 
from the city of Rome” (de petenda civitate agitantes) seems to 
come from Holland’s “. . . which were now devising and in 
counsell to sue for the freedome of the Citie of Rome.” He often 
takes sentence after sentence from Forester without change and 
has blindly followed him into such absurdities as ‘““Cneius Caesar”’ 
in Nero 11, where the reference is to the Dictator, and “Coan of 
Venus” in Vespasian xvu1. Throughout there are many addi- 
tions made to the text without any warning. These are mostly 
explanatory phrases taken from the notes of Holland or Forester, 
and may perhaps be forgiven in a popular work. More serious is 
the addition in Augustus Lxx1 of an anecdote some fifteen lines 
long telling how Ovid happened upon Augustus in a compromis- 
ing situation with a young lady and “was subsequently banished 
because of the embarrassing knowledge upon which he had 
blundered.”’ This is taken almost verbatim from the “Remarks 
on the Life and Times of the Emperor Augustus,” which Forester 
(pp. 181f£) borrowed without change from Thomson. One of 
Papé’s drawings illustrates this incident. Apparently the artist 
read Forester’s volume while looking for material, and failed to 
distinguish between the translation and the excursus. Then when 
the drawing had been made, Bird was obliged to add the passage 
to permit its use. 
Russel M. GEER 

Brown UNIVERSITY 


JosEpH Brown PIKE, Classical Studies and Sketches: Minneapo- 
lis, University of Minnesota Press (1931). Pp. viii + 176. 
$2. 

This book contains eight essays, entitled as follows: “Verona 
and Catullus,” “Giacomo Boni,” “Pliny and Roman Society of 
the First Century,” “Seneca,” “Roman Epistolography from the 
Earliest Times to the Age of Sidonius,” “Classical Predecessors 
of the Short Story,” “A Greek Conception of the Constitution of 
Matter,” “Can Latin Be Revived as the International Language 
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of Science?” Of these the last three are reprinted, the one from 
the author’s edition of the short stories of Apuleius,’ to which it 
forms the Introduction, and the other two from the CLAssicaL 
JouRNAL x11 (1916), 188-99, and xiv (1918), 48-55. 

These essays are of a type which both the classical student and 
the general reader can read with pleasure and profit. They are 
never dull. The author gives the impression not of trying to estab- 
lish or defend a thesis but of trying to share with others some- 
thing interesting which he has discovered in his reading. The 
final essay, to be sure, is one exception to this, for it is rather a 
discussion of possibilities, probabilities, and feasibilities than a 
setting forth of facts. Pike answers the question, rightly, I be- 
lieve, in the negative, except that the language does and will play 
an important role as a basis for scientific nomenclature, as in 
anatomy, botany, and pharmacology. 

The style is in the main pleasant and clear, though transitions 
and conclusions are sometimes a bit abrupt. A few more refer- 
ences would have been helpful at times. For example, Cicero’s 
classification of letters (pp. 98f) is interesting; where does one 
find it? On the other hand, the essay on “Classical Predecessors 
of the Short Story” is abundantly supplied with notes. 

I would dissent from the author’s opinion (p. 16) that Catullus 
could not really handle the Sapphic stanza very well. How anyone 
can hold this view after just having quoted from the eleventh 
poem is beyond me. A lover of Plato would undoubtedly take 
exception, too, to Pike’s appraisal of the moral teachings of Sen- 
eca (p. 110) as “the noblest left us by classical antiquity.”’ 

The book is attractively printed and bound but is unfortunately 
well supplied with errata. Some of these are really glaring errors; 
and since we have to hold an author ultimately responsible for the 
proof-reading, they give rise to disturbing doubts as to his accu- 
racy in general. If such slips as these occur, how can we help 
wondering if there may not be others less obvious, unless we 
painstakingly verify every statement? Such a matter as “mined” 
for “ruined” (p. 62; this at least is my conjectural emendation 


1 Boston, Allyn and Bacon (1918). 
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here) might escape anybody’s notice, but this is hardly the case 
with “Synthia” for “Cynthia” (p. 11), “Metullus” for “Metel- 
lus” (p. 14), “Berenece” for “Berenice” three times (pp. 18 and 
24), “Daphne” for “Daphnis” (p. 119), “Seleusia” for “Seleu- 
cia” (p. 120), “Achaeia” for “Achaia” or else “Achaea” (p. 72). 
We also find deos for deo (p. 12), and (ibid.) an unhappy align- 
ment of verses (spectat et audit dulce ridentem treated as a 
single verse, coordinate with the three preceding). Nullo is 
omitted from line 3 of the Latin poem quoted on p. 13, and on 
p. 15 requires fortasse is unmetrical. It should be fortasse requiris. 
Hionias (p. 18) should be Hionios. For “Hadrian” (p. 112) we 
should read “Trajan,” and should it not be ‘“Isocrates” instead of 
“Socrates” (p. 97)? 

It is a pity that these blemishes occur, for they mar an other- 
wise good book. 

ARTHUR H. WESTON 

LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


WiLu1AM Watson Goopwin, Greek Grammar, Revised by 
Charles Burton Gulick: Boston, Ginn and Company (1930). 
Pp. xxvi + 457. 

Three Greek grammars lie before me as I write: Goodwin’s 
of 1879, with which I began Greek just forty years ago, and his 
revised edition of 1892, which I acquired at some indeterminate 
date later, and now Gulick’s revision of 1930; the first two with 
dignified black back and gold lettering, reddish-black sides, the 
last in blue with silver lettering on back and front — perhaps 
more attractive to the younger generation, but to me somewhat 
infra dignitatem. 

But after all it is the contents of the book that matter. We find 
that in the competent hands of Professor Gulick, Goodwin’s suc- 
cessor after one other in the Eliot Professorship, the volume has, 
without perceptible increase in the number of pages, been enriched 
by a tremendous amount of added details; careful examination 
shows that the page has one to three more lines, and that each line 
has ten to fifteen per cent more characters. Every page shows the 
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changes; and here and there the order of treatment has been 
changed, to agree with more recent views of origin or of rela- 
tionship. Thus we now find Adjectives, Pronouns (including the 
Article), Adverbs, Numerals, while the second edition had Ad- 
jectives, Adverbs, Numerals, The Article, Pronouns. The Geni- 
tive with Verbs of Judicial Action has been moved down four 
places in the list of genitive constructions, and the Genitive with 
Comparatives has gone up two places. The Expression of a Wish, 
which came at the very end of the syntax of the finite verb 
(§§1507-15) now comes very near the beginning of The Moods 
(§§1355-63). In general the numbering of the sections has been 
but little changed; the second edition ran to 1691, and the third 
has 1690. 

What impresses me most in the changes, apart from the addi- 
tion of details on form and syntactical use, is the evident desire 
to insert as much as possible of the historical development of the 
language. This may be desirable, and yet herein is a great diffi- 
culty, and a great danger. The historical development of a lan- 
guage is extremely complex; and a brief presentation, or a par- 
tial presentation, is likely, in fact almost certain, to be misleading. 
I now take up a few specific points, mostly, but not all, of this 
nature. 

In §22 we read, “The only spirant in Greek is 6, also called a 
sibilant.” But part of &, of y, of C is spirantic, and #, @, x are 
spirants, if pronounced as indicated on p. 5, though not if cor- 
rectly pronounced as stated in §29c; and the remark in §22a, 
about a spirant y, is utterly unintelligible unless it is explained 
that this y belongs to the pre-Greek language from which Greek 
developed. §23: there is no hint here that initial p and medial pp 
were voiceless, as were also, at least in some words, A, u, v when 
initial. The “semivowel v’ in §26 is only another name for the 
“spirant y” of §22a, which is very confusing. The term “sonant” 
is used in one meaning in §23, and in another in §27. The term 
“vowel gradation” in §30 seems to apply to a number of phenom- 
ena in §31-§34, some of which are of quite other nature. In §50b 
zet and xeis are not really examples of crasis, but of elision, which 
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explains the apparent irregularity. In §63c and §95 we should 
find some indication that development of ty to Attic 6, Ionic 9, 
or to Attic tt, Ionic 66, is not haphazard, but that the former is a 
regular development and the latter a development analogical to 
that of ky; but there is no such clue, and we get a feeling that 
language is a hit-or-miss performance, which is a very unscien- 
tific attitude. That the was vocalic should be indicated in 
dayiv-ot (§76) as it is in some other places (e.g. p. 384, under 
pépova), by a small circle beneath the character. In §96 & and yt 
are said to become ¢; but it is 5y and yy which do so, and the pre- 
liminary statement in §93 is inadequate for the guidance of the 
student when he comes to §96, §98, §99, and §100. The develop- 
ment of the initial of 66 (§101) is not explained by the text. 

The term “weakening” for certain assimilative and dissimila- 
tive changes of vowels (§234) is unfortunate, since if it means 
anything at all it indicates a wrong attitude toward the nature of 
the Greek accent. In §252 there are rules of thumb about the stem 
vowels of i and u stems, which as rules of thumb are all right ; but 
when so much has been explained on the historical basis, it is 
dangerous to leave such merely empirical statements. The old 
§296 on the locative case-form seems to have disappeared, which 
is not an improvement. The ending ta (§316) should be ya. In 
§325 the misspelling “‘honied” for “honeyed” is repeated from the 
second edition. The explanation of the MA of xoAAds in §343 is 
quite impossible. The incorrect term “Possessive Pronouns’”’ is 
kept (§380) instead of being changed to “Possessive Pronominal 
Adjectives.” In §446 no distinction is made between the Ionic 
system of numeration (§346a) and the Attic ($346b). The state- 
ment on Vowel Gradation in §585 is misleading ; but the subject 
is so difficult that if handled at all — and perhaps it must be here 
— it ought to be handled in a way that will convey a clear and 
correct idea, even though an incomplete one, to the student; I 
even prefer §572 of the second edition, as trying to say less but 
saying that in a less misleading way. In §826, the first suffix is 
not tyt, but rar (it is tTHt only in Ionic and Attic), if the next 
suffix is ovva. 


; 
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But the “genitive after” has become “genitive with” (§1081, 
etc.), which is a great improvement. The list of “improper prep- 
ositions” (§1227) is much lengthened. Concessive Clauses 
(§§1435f) and Stipulative Clauses (§§1476f) are new categories 
(but cf. §1453 and §1460 of the second edition). “Causal sen- 
tences” in §1463 should be “causal clauses”; the error has been 
carried over from §1505 of the older edition. 

Despite these criticisms, which could be amplified if space were 
available, I regard the book as a tia é¢ det. It is too bad to try 
to graft historical grammar on descriptive grammar; but prob- 
ably the students who use the work will pay very little attention 
to the historical notations! And there are all too few students 
using the volume, anyhow. What has become of the Greek classes 
which used to spring up every year in every school deserving to 
be called a place of education? Gone, alas, gone perhaps irrev- 
ocably. And yet while some of us are left who were nurtured 
on Goodwin’s Grammar, we can strive to keep alight the torch 
of Greek learning. Two years ago, after an interval of many 
years during which I had taught no Greek author, I was by a 
colleague’s absence called on to conduct courses in Plato and in 
Homer; and when I had reread the opening pages of the Crito 
in anticipation of meeting my class, the inspiration of that mag- 
nificent language so thrilled me that instinctively I said aloud, in 
the solitude of my study, “Ah, this is a Language!” 

RoLanpD G. KENT 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 











Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Miss Calla A. Guyles, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
The aims of this Department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher 
of Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest 
in the professional world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing 
point for questions and contributions on teaching problems. Questions will be 
answered by mail or in the pages of this department. Contributions in the form 
of short paragraphs dealing with projects, tests, interest devices, methods, and 
materials are requested. All correspondence should be addressed to the editor 
of this department. ] 


Question Box 

Will you please explain the use of the dikes against the Veneti 
by the Romans? They are described in Caesar, De Bello Gallico 
m1, 12, 6-11. 

There seem to be several different interpretations of Caesar’s 


aggere et molibus, but they differ in detail only. The principle. 


remains the same. In Allen and Greenough’s Caesar’s Gallic War 
(1898) the note says: 


General von Géler explains the Roman works as follows: “A dike was 
extended along each side of the isthmus in the direction of the town. 
While these were building, of course with each rise of the tide the 
space within would be overflowed. When the dikes were nearly com- 
pleted, the Romans waited until the ebb had carried off the water, and 
then rapidly pushed their works to completion before the next turn of 
the tide. Thus the sea was shut out and the isthmus left dry. Meanwhile 
the dikes themselves, being raised to the height of the walls, each 
served the purpose of an agger for approach to the town.” 


In Bennett’s Caesar’s Gallic War (1920) the note on the same 
words says: 

Apparently the high tide ordinarily cut off the towns from communica- 
tion with the mainland; but the Romans, by constructing dikes, kept 
the water away; thus they were able to advance their agger up to the 
walls of the besieged town. 

In D’Ooge and Eastman’s Caesar in Gaul (1917) on p. 88 there 
is a drawing showing the dikes and the town, and likewise in 


Caesar's Gallic War by A. 'T. Walker (1926). 


385 
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In a letter, however, Professor Walker now has made the fol- 
lowing explanation: 


All these explanations agree with Caesar and with one another in es- 
sentials, though they differ in details. Caesar secured a dry place for 
work by damming off the sea. The dams are the moles. Then he either 
built an agger in the dry place between the dams or enlarged one of the 
dams to make it serve the purpose of an agger. Caesar does not describe 
the works in such detail as to let us draw an accurate picture of them, 
because he took not one town but several. The towns differed in sit- 
uation, and the works had to be planned to fit each situation. As not a 
single one of the towns has ever been found, we cannot even reconstruct 
a plan to fit a known situation. Each editor of Caesar has therefore 
drawn a plan which is intended only to illustrate one possible way of 
a dry place for work and an agger by 





combining the two essentials 
which to.attack the town. 


To Arouse Interest in Scansion 
Assign a line of Vergil with the order of the words changed. 
The students race to see who will be first to arrange them cor- 
rectly in dactylic hexameter. This is an adaptation of the older 
method which lacked the element of speed and rivalry. 
CATHERINE OLSON 
STURGEON Bay, WIs. 


Word Ancestry 

“How do you spell ‘supersede’ ?”’ one of our boys asked me not 
long ago. When I had spelled it for him according to Webster, 
he asked: “‘Why is ‘supersede’ spelled with an s and ‘intercede’ 
with ac?” That is a fair question, and the answer to it will be 
one more illustration that Latin is often a help in spelling Eng- 
lish words. 

The verb sedére, sessum means “to sit’; super, “above,’’ com- 


pounded with it, gives us “supersede,”’ to sit above. One who sits 
above another is superior to him and may displace him in posi- 
tion or authority, so that in English “supersede’’ has come to 
mean “to take the place of’’ and is applied indiscriminately to 


persons and things. 








——————— 
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The verb cedére, cessum means “to go’; inter, “between,” 
compounded with it, gives us “intercede,” to go between. The 
‘go between” for many purposes, but 


‘ 


Latin intercedére means to 
the use of “intercede” in English has become restricted almost 
entirely to “going between” for the purpose of reconciling or 
adjusting differences between persons, or of pleading with one 
person on behalf of another. 

Both sedére and cedére are rich in English derivatives. In a 
list of words published in the CLAssIcaAL JOURNAL XXIV (1928), 
154, the former is credited with thirty-one and the latter with 
seventy-two. It might be fun to see how many of these you can 
find. Combined with the various prepositions, the meanings of 
most of them are obvious; but one or two suggestions may be 
timely. 

While in combining with super the e is retained in the stem of 
sedére, the ordinary combining form of this verb is sidére, as in 
praesidére (which will of course suggest “president”). Many of 
the derivatives (including verbs) come from the supine stem, 
sess-, e.g. “assess,” “possess,” “‘obsess.”’ 


‘sits beside.’ Assistants to a judge, 


An assessor is one who 
who helped him with their advice, were formerly so called. So 
also are called the members of a board whose duty it is to decide 
and apportion the amounts of taxes. Now in many municipalities 
sit 


ec 


in the United States there is but one assessor, so he has to 
by himself,’” but what he can do alone is generally regarded by 
the taxpayers as sufficient. One who works assiduously at the 
accomplishment of a task “sits beside it” — gives it unremitting 
attention. ‘To obsess is “to sit down in front of.”” When a person 
is so dominated by an idea or an emotion that he cannot escape 
its influence, he is said to be obsessed by it. 

As to cedére, it should be noted that it has other meanings 
than “to go.” It signifies also “to leave, depart from,” and “to 
yield.” Some of the English derivatives partake of these mean- 
ings. Note also that “proceed” and “succeed” differ in spelling 
from “recede,” “concede,” “accede,” ete. 

Succedére has two meanings — “to go under” and “to go from 
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under,” i.e. to mount, to ascend. The various definitions of “‘suc- 
ceed” are based on the latter meaning, the former having become 
obsolete. 

In reading English you will frequently encounter the termina- 
tions -side, -sident, -sidence, -sess, -session, etc., and they may be 
traced without much doubt to sedére, sessum. Likewise, when 
you meet -cede, -cedent, -cedence, -cess, -cessor, -cession, etc., 
they will lead you back to cedére, cessum. 

Wiis A. ELLs 
LOMBARD, ILL. 


Drill on Prepositions 

I have found the game of Charades a simple but interesting 
device for drill on prepositions and their uses, as well as for a 
vocabulary drill on action verbs. The preposition game is played 
according to the Charade rules. The members of the class are 
each given paper and pencil on which they record their guesses. 
The students go in turn before the class and dramatize the uses of 
prepositions. The pupils at their desks write the Latin name of 
the preposition and the case which follows it. As an example of 
this, one girl may take a piece of chalk and on the floor inclose 
herself with a circular mark. This would be her way of showing 
the use of the preposition im with the ablative case. After all have 
been given, the answers are checked. I never record the grades of 
such a drill; but since I often have a contest between groups in the 
class such as Romans vs Gauls or girls vs boys, the rating of the 
sides may be posted. 
; EpitH GIBSON 
Toman, WIs. 


Suggestions from an Experienced Teacher Who Gets Results 

I find that a great deal can be accomplished, especially in the 
first three semesters, by having work on the board when the 
class enters, two or three words from the vocabulary of the day, 
a few forms in review, or in the day’s assignment, sometimes 
writing the English, sometimes the Latin. By the time the last 
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bell rings the work is all on the board, and the corrections can 
be quickly made. I devote a good deal of time to separate forms 
rather than to a declension or conjugation as a whole. 

The student keeps a working notebook. In the section devoted 
to verbs, we begin by putting first the formula for the present 
tense, i.e. present stem plus personal endings. Space is left below 
for irregularities as they occur. Other tenses are added as we 
take them up. The student refers to these when in doubt about a 
form rather than to the assembled conjugation in the back of the 
book. 

When the subjunctive is studied in writing complex sentences, 
each verb in the principal clause is marked with a “P,”’ meaning 
primary, or “S,” meaning secondary. When writing the subor- 
dinate clause, the student checks back, and an error in sequence 
is avoided. 

The first six chapters of the third oration of Cicero lend them- 
selves very well to a three-act play. Each act may be given to a 
section to prepare, with a chairman to arrange the whole. 

Kate T. SoGARD 


RACINE, WIs. 


Projects for a Vergil Class 
These projects were planned and completed after the transla- 


tion of a book of the Aeneid had been finished. Two weeks were 
given for their completion. During this period the students 
worked on their individual projects outside of class and read 
Latin at sight during the class hour. Some of the successful topics 
were: 
I. Poetic translation of book just read. 
II. Verse translation of book just read. 
III. Mythology notebook with pictures. 
IV. Explanation of all references to proper names 
V. Original illustrations. 
VI. Dramatization. 
VII. Map of Aeneas’ journey. 
VIII. Model of banquet hall. 
IX. References to Book 1 in English literature. 


f 
; 
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X. Book review. (Dido by Gertrude Atherton was popular. ) 
XI. Essay on Vergil’s life and style. 

XII. Collection of pictures of Rome past and present. 

XIII. Scrapbook of mythology in modern times. 


Two girls translated Book 1 into excellent blank verse. Their 
idea for a scroll was clever. They took a window shade and cut 
it in half. The material of the shade made a durable writing sur- 
face. Then they wrapped the poles with gold paper. 

The model of the banquet hall was good. The student used 
doll furniture to good advantage when draped with purple and 
gold. She even acquired miniature Greek bowls from somewhere. 
There was a lovely little statue of Venus which took its place 
in the peristyle. 

For Book rv one girl dressed a doll in Dido’s hunting costume. 
Her tiny bow and quiver of arrows, all made of gold paper, were 
the prettiest imitations I have ever seen. The quiver was slung 
over Dido’s shoulder by a gold link bracelet. 

Dido’s funeral pyre was realistically made of the little wooden 
sticks that keep [-Miller shoes in shape. Wounded Dido and 
Aeneas’ mementos all found their place and were glued to the 
pyre. 

KATHERINE METZNER 
OAKMONT 
WHEELING, W. Va. 


Hints for Word Structure 
The following is a device which I have found very helpful in 
developing in high-school classes an interest in the study of deriv- 
atives : 
Derivative — somnambulist. 
Part of speech — noun. 
Latin words — somnus + ambulare + English suffix -ist. 
Meaning — sleep + to walk + one who. 
Definition — one who walks in his sleep. 


Derivative — invulnerable. 
Part of speech — adjective. 
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Latin words — in + vulnerare + suffix -able. 
Meaning — not, un- + to wound + able to be. 
Definition — not able to be wounded (harmed). 


Derivative — vivisection. 

Part of speech — noun. 

Latin words — vivus + secare + suffix -tion. 

Meaning — alive + to cut + act of. 

Definition — act of cutting an animal, etc., when still alive. 


A list of Latin prefixes and English suffixes with meanings is 
supplied the pupils for reference. A few illustrations are given by 
the teacher at the board, and then pupils work out the meanings 
of assigned derivatives, usirs; the above form. The teacher chooses 
for this type of work words whose derivation is apparent from 
the outline. 

The outline form, though somewhat mechanical, offers an 
objective means for guiding pupils’ thinking, especially in the 
earlier stages of derivative work. Pupils can easily be made to see 
that knowledge of the derivation of words not only increases 
one’s English vocabulary but also clarifies the meaning of words 
only vaguely understood. Under proper guidance this device will 
aid in developing in pupils the habit of dividing not merely Eng- 
lish but also Latin words into their constituent parts as a means 
of getting their meaning. 

Francis L. JONES 
StatE NoRMAL SCHOOL 
WorcEsTER, Mass. 


Short-Answer Questions for Vergil’s Life and Times 


1. What kind of poem is the Aeneid? 


2. What were Vergil’s three purposes in writing the Aeneid? 

3. When and where was Vergil born? 

4. When and where did he die? 

5. Name Vergil’s main works, and tell what kind of poetry 
each is. 

6. Name some of Vergil’s friends. 

7. Name some of Vergil’s literary contemporaries. 


(Avoid duplications of names in No. 6.) 
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8. Name three later poets who admired Vergil so much that 
they strove to imitate him. 
9. Who were rulers of Rome during Vergil’s life? 
KATHERINE METZNER 
OAKMONT 
WHEELING, W. Va. 


Latin in English 

I put one of these questions on the board each day under the 
heading “Is This Correct?’ The class looked up the English 
word and made the explanation from the derivation. The possi- 
bilities, of course, are innumerable and depend on the vocabulary 
of your text. 


Is THis CorrEct ? 


Does a turtle move with celerity? 
Why is manufacture not used correctly with reference to most 
factories ? 
Is a lenient teacher strict ? 
Would you like to be castigated? 
Ought a doctor to know anything? 
Are you egotistical or altruistic ? 
Are people who go to concerts spectators? 
How old is an octogenarian? 
From what bird was Columbus named? 
Is a dog’s bark mellifluous? 
HARRIET STRAUSS 


Hur.eEy, WIs. 


Courtesy 

In translating an ablative absolute you must always be polite. 
Introduce it with some word such as “when,” “after,” “‘since,” 
etc. It is a serious breach of translation etiquette to omit this 


introduction. HARRIET STRAUSS 


Hur.ey, WIs. 








Magma 
[Edited by Royce Regincklif of Nulliusinterest University.] 


How ancient are our modern modes and customs! In Horace, 
Epodes v, 15f, Canidia is described as follows: 
Brevibus implicata viperis 
crinis et incomptum caput. 


Why is viperis here qualified by brevibus? Since the serpents in- 
tertwined in her hair were short and must have matched her locks, 
the latter must have been bobbed! 

————. oe —- 


In Odyssey x1, 223f the spirit of Anticleia concluded her con- 
versation with her renowned son with these words: “Bear in mind 
all this [that you have seen here in the underworld] that even 
hereafter you may tell it to your wife.”’ But in vss. 441-43 the 
spirit of Agamemnon advises him: “Wherefore now do you too 
never be gentle toward your wife, nor make known to her every 
word that you know, but declare a part and let a part be con- 
cealed.”” The discrepancy between these two bits of advice grew 
not only out of diverse experiences but also out of the differing 
sex of the two speakers. Anticleia as a mother and wife appreci- 
ated the sweetness of a returning husband’s confidences and con- 
siderately tried to secure this for her daughter-in-law upon Odys- 
seus’ return home. Does such a point of view argue that Homer 
was married, or, as Samuel Butler suggested, that the author of 
this epic was a woman? 

In Odyssey x1x the same knowledge of domestic conditions 
reappears. The disguised Ithacan, who never scrupled at a lie nor 
lacked words with which to invent one, vainly attempted (vss. 
115-22) to avoid lying to his wife by diverting her curiosity as 
to his identity (vss. 104f). When she insisted (vss. 162f), how- 
ever, he rose grandly to the occasion in a fictitious narrative of 
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thirty-seven lines. Was Homer, as the ancients thought, blind? 
Neither blind nor deaf, if you care for my judgment. 
—-—— - Jo—___ 
In Satires 1, 1, 6-8 Horace represented the merchant as think- 
ing the military life superior to his own for the reason that there 
is no long-drawn-out delay: 


Concurritur; horae 
momento cita mors venit aut victoria laeta, 


an idea which Dr. Hammer traces back to Pericles’ funeral oration 
over the Athenian dead at Marathon (Thucydides 1, 42, 4); cf. 
the Classical Weekly xx (1927), 128. In this, as in so many 
other things, we have speeded up the process. Both in the speed 
and in the degree of transition from obscurity to world-wide 
fame no military hero of antiquity or of modern times could rival 
Colonel Lindbergh — on May 20, 1927, a “flying fool’ known to 
but a handful of people and on the very next day the most 
acclaimed man €v tj] oixoupévy yi}! 
ee 


A former colleague has sent me a reprint of the address’ de- 
livered by the U. S. Commissioner of Education at the com- 
mencement exercises of the American University last June. He 
first cites the criticism * by an Italian nobleman of high culture 
that he “had now and then met Americans who were extremely 
well educated but they were all in the neighborhood of sixty years 
old; he had not seen a single person below that age who impressed 
him as having been even respectably educated.” Accordingly in 
his address Mr. Cooper inquired “‘What constitutes the educated 
man?” and, curiously enough, found his answer in the ancient 
Greek schoolmaster and rhetorician, Isocrates, belonging to the 
fifth and fourth centuries B. c. According to Cooper’s representa- 
tion of Isocrates’ views, the educated man is, first of all, one who 
is “capable of dealing with the ordinary events of life by possess- 

1Cf. William J. Cooper, “Educated Americans,” the American University 


Bulletin v1 (1931), No. 6. 
2 Cf. the Atlantic Monthly cxun (1931), 589f. 
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ing a happy sense of fitness and a faculty of usually hitting upon 
the right course of action... . Second. . . his behavior in any 
society is always correct and proper. If he is thrown with offen- 
sive or disagreeable company, he can meet it with easy good tem- 
per; and he treats everyone with the utmost fairness and gentle- 
ness.... Third... he always has the mastery over his pleasures, 
and does not give way unduly under misfortune and pain, but be- 
haves in such cases with manliness and worthily of the nature 
which has been given to us... . Fourth... he is not spoilt or 
puffed up nor is his head turned by success, but he continues 
throughout to behave like a wise man, taking less pleasure in the 
good things which chance had given him at birth than in the 
products of his own talents and intelligence.” 

Readers of the CLASsIcAL JOURNAL will be gratified that a man 
in Mr. Cooper’s position should be familiar enough with ancient 
literature to draw upon it for such a purpose. Especially interest- 
ing are his running comments, drawn from contemporaneous life, 
upon Isocrates’ pronouncements and, at the close, his revamping 
of them to suit present-day conditions. 


—_—_—-——_— 


In Odyssey xx one of Penelope’s suitors has succeeded in 
supplying a few of his fellows with weapons. Instantly Odysseus 
exclaims (vss. 151f): “Telemachus, verily one of the women in 
the hall is stirring up evil warfare against us, or perhaps it is 
Melantheus.”’ It is interesting to observe that the prime principle 
of French detective strategy, cherchez la femme, was already 
familiar to the wily Ithacan. But Telemachus, truthful as George 
Washington when confronted with the cherry tree, replied: 
“Father, J am the one who has erred in this matter, and none 
other is to blame, since I left open the well-fitted door of the store 
room and some one was keener to observe this than I.” As 
Horace implies in Epistles 1, 2, Homer is an album in which we 
may spy prototypes of ourselves and of the familiar characters 
about us. 


—_—+p>—_—_—_- 
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In Satires 1, 6, 10f Horace wrote: 


Mulios saepe viros nulLis maior1BUs ortos 
vixisse probos, ampLis et honor1Bus aucros. 


~ 


e 


In Horace, a New Interpretation: London, Methuen and Com- 
pany (1924), 292, n., Archibald Y. Campbell called attention to 
the curious quadruple rhyme in this passage. Campbell thought 
that this was a remarkable device for “pointing the antithesis,” a 
suggestion which does not appeal to me, though I can think of 
none better. Surely such a cacophony cannot be the result of mere 
coincidence. An ear so attuned to metrical effects as Horace’s 
could scarcely have failed to notice this multiple rhyme, nor have 
retained it unless it seemed to produce a desirable result. On the 
same page Campbell pointed out spERNE puER NEque and TER 
pede TERram in Carmina 1, 9, 16 and 111, 18, 16 respectively, but 
these effects are far less striking than the fourfold rhyme in the 
Satires. 
—— 

In the Atlantic Monthly cxtvur (1931), 715, a writer quotes 
two aphorisms of his friends. The first, “The real result of educa- 
tion is to teach us to live more happily on less money,” smacks of 
Diogenes or Cato. The other, “One of the hardest things for a 
man to realize is that he is not very different from other men,” 
sounds more like Aristippus. 











—_———— 
—— 








Current Events 





Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and 
John Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory cov- 
ered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel W. 
Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, O., for the Middle States. east of the 
Mississippi River; George Howe, the "University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and Franklin H. Potter, 
the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association 
west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. News from the 
Pacific Coast may be sent to Frederic S$. Dunn, University of Oregon, Eugene, 


Ore. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general 
appeal, but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made 

as brief as possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of 
pate an which would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in 
advance of the date rather than as dead news after the event. In this connection 
it should be remembered that the November issue, e.g., appears on October 
fifteenth and that items must be in hand five or six weeks in advance of this 


date. ] 


Summer Session at Athens 
The new plan of summer work at the American School of Classical 


Studies at Athens proved so successful last year that a second session of 
the same character will be held from July 4 to August 13, 1932. Louis E. 
Lord of Oberlin College will again be the director in charge. The attend- 
ance is not confined to graduate students but is open also to Juniors and 
Seniors if qualified by the character and excellence of their academic 
record. Emphasis will be placed on the literature and history of Greece, 
and sites of archaeological and historical interest will be visited. The 
charges are reported to be surprisingly low. Further information may 
be obtained of Professor Lord at 272 Oak Street, Oberlin, O. 


Des Moines 
The annual meeting of the Classical Section of the Iowa State Teachers 


Association met in Des Moines November 12, 1931, under the chairman- 
ship of Dorrance S. White of the University of Iowa. Latin Christmas 
carols were sung from the list prepared at the University of lowa for 
broadcasting over WSUI on December 13, 1931. The following papers 
were read: “Latin for the Premedic Student” by John M. Bridgham of 
Grinnell College ; “Some Problems of the High-School Teacher of Latin” 
by Nellie E. Wilson of North High School, Des Moines; “The Modern 
Classical Club” by Minnie Keys of the University of lowa; and readings 
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from The Mantuan by Mrs. Alan Stanley of Roosevelt High School, 
Des Moines. As officers for next year, John M. Bridgham of Grinnell 
College was elected chairman, and Mrs. Helen Steinberg of Mason City 
secretary. 


University of Iowa 

The fourteenth annual Classical Conference will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa Friday morning, afternoon, and night and Saturday 
morning, February 12 and 13, 1932. Papers will be read as follows: 
Walter Miller of the University of Missouri, “Delphi and the Pythian 
Oracle,” “Vergil and the Georgics,’ and “The Practical Side of the 
Classics”; Ovid R. Sellers of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, “Excavation in Palestine’; W. A. Ellis of the Chicago Daily 
News, “Those Good Old Days, Comments from the Side Lines”; Roy C. 
Flickinger of the University of lowa, “The Preparation of Latin Teach- 
ers in lowa” and “Are We Ready for Another Bimillennium?’; Nor- 
man Foerster of the University of Iowa, “Goethe and the Classics”; Ber- 
tha O. Fuhlhage of Ames, “The Technique of Dual Entrance in Plautus”; 
Fanny Howell of Lake City, “The Importance of Latin in the High- 
School Curriculum”; Mark E. Hutchinson of Cornell College, “ The 
New Course of Study in Latin for High Schools’; Florence Johnston 
of North English, “Horace the Tactful Poet”; Minnie Keys of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, “The Modern Classical Club”; Laura Leland of Sig- 
ourny, “Warfare in Lucan”; W. P. Lemon of the Iowa City Presbyte- 
rian Church, “The Literature of Revolt with Especial Reference to Aes- 
chylus’ Prometheus”; Ellen M. Machin of Alton Ill., “Horace’s Non- 
Italian Geography”; Oscar E. Nybakken of the University of lowa, 
“The Philosophy of Friendship in Horace”; Franklin H. Potter of the 
University of Iowa, “Marriage as a Factor in Politics in Ancient Rome” ; 
Bessie E. Richardson of Parsons College, “A Summer in Rome”; Dor- 
rance S. White of the University of Iowa, “What May the Young 
Teacher Accept and Reject in the Report of the Classical Investiga- 
tion?”; and Jeannette M. Whitten of Iberia, Mo., Junior College, “Ver- 
gil’s Use of Color.” Lillian Gay Berry of Indiana University will also 
deliver three lectures entitled “Our Debt to Erasmus,” “A Latin Reci- 
tation in a High School in Italy,” and “What Shall We Do with the 
Latin Vocabulary?” The usual Latin Laboratory will be on display in 
Old Capitol. 


Los Angeles 
Under the auspices of the Classical Section of the Teachers’ Institute 
A. P. McKinlay of the University of California at Los Angeles delivered 
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a series of lectures during the week of December 14-18, 1931, at the 
University of Southern California. The individual lectures were entitled 
“Age Old Psychology,” “Stories About the Children of Greece and 
Rome,” “The Place of Vergil in Civilization,” “What Ancient Writers 
Thought of Each Other,” and “The Modernity of the Ancients.” 


Philadelphia 

A large gathering of members and their friends attended the fall 
meeting of the Philadelphia Classical Society, which was held on Octo- 
ber 30, 1931, at the Pepper Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 
After briefly outlining plans for the year, John Gummere, president of 
the Board of Governors, introduced David Moore Robinson of Johns 
Hopkins University, who gave a delightful address illustrated by lantern 
slides, entitled “A Second Campaign at Olynthus,” which described his 
excavations conducted there last spring. Mr. Gummere then presented 
George D. Hadzsits of the University of Pennsylvania, who presided 
over the second part of the program, the presentation of the volume of 
Classical Studies in Honor of John C. Rolfe. Walton Brooks McDaniel 
was called upon to make the formal presentation of the volume, which 
he did in his own inimitable manner. Professor Rolfe replied most 
graciously, and H. Lamar Crosby, Felix E. Schelling, and Professor 
Hadzsits, all of the University of Pennsylvania, and J. A. MacCallum, 
pastor of Professor Rolfe’s church, added appropriate words of congratu- 
lation. The meeting ended with an informal reception to Professor and 
Mrs. Rolfe and Professor Robinson. 


Wisconsin Latin Teachers Association 

The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Latin Teachers Association was 
held at Milwaukee on November 5, 1931, under the presidency of John 
Norton Daland of Milton College. An interesting program of three 
papers was presented: “The Classic Spirit in Poetry” by A. D. Winspear 
of the University of Wisconsin; “Recent Impressions of Italy” by A. H. 
Weston of Lawrence College; and “Second-Year Latin Books” by Helen 
Williams of the Stoughton High School. Officers elected for next year 
are: president, Carolyn Holah of the Senior High School, Kenosha; and 
secretary-treasurer, H. Gudwin Johnson of the Washington High School, 
Milwaukee. 
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